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LETTICE    ARNOLD. 


CHAPTER  I. 


Fisher  was  all  lie  had  said, — extremely  poor. 
His  salary,  as  assistant,  was  handsome,  never- 
theless. He  received  one  hundred  a-jear  and 
his  board  from  the  gentleman  with  whom  he 
was ;  but  his  dress,  which  was  necessarily 
rather  expensive,  and  his  mother,  who  had  only 
an  annuity  of  twelve  pounds  a-year,  consumed 
it  all.     Still   you  see  he  was  by   no   means 
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actually  starving,  and  lie  thought  the  young 
wife  he  was  going  to  bring  home  would  be  no 
very  great  addition  to  his  expenses ;  and  he 
trusted,  if  children  came,  that  he  should,  by 
his  exertions,  be  able  to  provide  for  them.  In 
two  years  his  engagement  with  the  present 
gentleman  as  his  assistant  would  be  at  an  end ; 
and  he  had  received  from  the  old  man,  who 
was  a  sort  of  humourist  in  his  way,  several 
very  strong  hints  about  partnership,  if  he 
would  be  satisfied  with  a  reasonable  share. 
Partnership  would,  in  the  course  of  time,  he 
knew,  become  sole  proprietorship,  at  the  death 
or  retirement  of  his  aged  patron, — one  of 
which  events  could  not  be  very  far  distant. 

It  was,  therefore,  with  great  satisfaction, 
after  having  summoned  the  necessary  attend- 
ance, and  sent  his  young  betrothed  to  rest, 
that  Fisher  walked  home  on  a  fine  fresh 
morning. 

It  was  true  he  had  taken  a  step  most  people 
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woiild  call  Yevj  imprudent,  thus  to  encumber 
himself  with  a  joung  wife  at  the  yerj  outset 
of  his  career  ;  certainly,  he  had  never  intended 
an  J  such  thing.  He  had  always  resolved  to 
be  patient,  and  have  a  little  store  of  money  by 
him,  before  he  persuaded  any  one  to  begin  the 
world  with  him.  He  could  not  bear  the  idea 
of  all  being  dependant  upon  liis  own  life,  and 
risking  the  chance  of  leaving  a  widow  and  a 
young  family  destitute.  But  this  was  an 
exceptional  case,  for  he  could  not,  without 
trembling,  contemplate  the  dangers  which  sui'- 
rounded  this  young  and  innocent  girl.  His 
medical  knowledge  taught  him  but  too  well 
the  perils  to  the  health  of  one  so  fresh  and 
blooming,  from  labours  in  close  rooms  to  which 
she  was  so  little  accustomed, — death  stared 
her  in  the  face,  unless  she  escaped  it  by  means 
at  which  he  shuddered  to  think. 

The  only  way  in  which  he,  young  as  he  was, 
could  possibly  help  her,  was  to  withdraw  her 
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from  the  dangerous  scene  and  make  her  Iiis 
wife ;  and  on  that  step  lie  had  been  for  some 
days  resolving.  The  emotion  she  had  shown, 
the  timorous  joj,  the  sweet  confidence  in  his 
love  and  honour,  had  given  a  rapturous  feel- 
ing of  happiness  to  him  quite  new.  He  had 
intended  benevolently  and  kindly  ;  he  had  met 
wuth  all  the  blessings  of  sincere  attachment. 

Instead   of  walking   to  Mrs.  Stedman's  to 

take  some  rest,  which  he  very  much  needed, 

he  went  to  his  mother's  house ;  or  rather  the 

house  in  which  he  had  taken  a  snug  little 

*  apartment  for  his  mother. 

It  lay  somewhere  out  Brompton  way ;  in 
which  district,  neat  rows  of  small  houses  are 
to  be  found  looking  backwards  upon  pleasant 
greens  and  gardens.  There  he  had  found  a 
'  modest  little  suite  of  apartments ;  one  sitting- 
room,  and  two  bed-rooms — a  room  for  his 
mother,  and  another  sometimes  occupied  by 
himself. 
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The  little  hut — a  tinj  place  it  was — was 
clean  to  the  greatest  nicety ;  and  though  fitted 
up  in  the  very  simplest  and  cheapest  manner, 
had  an  air  of  perfect  comfort.  The  walls  were 
stained  green,  the  drugget  upon  the  floor  was 
pink  and  fawn  ;  the  chairs  were  covered  with 
what  used  to  be  called  Manchester  stripe — very 
clean  and  pleasant  looking,  and  excellent  for 
wash  and  wear.  There  was  a  pretty  little 
table  for  tea  and  dinner,  and  a  nice  round 
three-clawed  one  close  by  the  mother's  side, — 
who  was  established  in  the  only  article  of 
luxury  in  the  room,  a  very  comfortable  arm- 
chair.    There  the  old  lady  passed  her  life. 

She  had  lost  the  use  of  her  lower  limbs  for 
some  years  ;  but  her  health  of  body  and  mind 
in  other  respects  was  sound.  The  only  thing 
for  which  the  son  had  as  yet  coveted  a  little 
more  money,  had  been  that  he  might  possess 
the  means  to  give  his  mother  the  enjoyment  of 
exercise  and  air  ;  and  when  he  passed  young 
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men,  the  Tcrj  pictures  of  health  and  strength, 
lounging  idlj  in  their  carriages,  as  one  some- 
times does  in  the  Park — though  not  given  to 
such  nonsense — he  could  not  help  uttering  a 
secret  exclamation  against  the  inequalities  of 
fortune ;  and  thinking  the  blindness  of  the 
goddess  of  the  wheel  no  fable. 

Thej  were  but  passing  thoughts,  these ;  such 
as  the  best  have,  when  they  languish  for  the 
means  of  bestowing  good. 

Such  indulgences,  however,  were  rarely  to 
be  thought  of,  though  now  and  then  he 
managed  to  obtain  them ;  but  as  the  best  com- 
pensation he  could  make,  he  paid  a  few  guineas 
a-year  more  for  this  pretty  apartment,  of  which 
the  back  room,  elongated  into  a  little  bow-win- 
dow, formed  the  sitting-room — what  would 
have  been  the  front  sitting-room  being  divided 
into  the  two  bed-rooms.  This  pleasant  bow- 
window  looked  over  a  row  of  gardens  belong- 
ing to  the  neishbourins  houses,  and  these  to  a 
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considerable  tract  of  nurser j-groimd  filled  with 
rows  of  fruit  trees,  and  all  the  cheerful,  pleasant 
objects  to  be  seen  in  such  places.  In  summer 
the  arm-chair  was  wheeled  to  the  window,  and 
the  whole  of  the  view  was  disclosed  to  the  old 
lady ;  in  winter  it  returned  to  the  fire ;  but 
eren  there  she  did  not  lose  her  pretty  yiew 
altogether,  the  room  was  so  little  that  from  her 
place  she  might  easily  command  it.  Miss  Mar- 
tineau,  in  a  book  of  hers,  has  given  us  a  most 
valuable  and  interesting  account  of  the  way  in 
which,  during  a  tedious  and  most  trying  ill- 
ness, her  active  spirit  confined  to  one  place, 
she  used  to  amuse  herself  and  while  away  the 
time,  by  looking  out  of  her  window  through  her 
telescope,  and  watching  all  that  was  going  on. 
This  old  lady  did  much  the  same,  minus  the 
good  telescope,  which  she  had  not.  Her  son, 
however,  had  presented  her  with  an  old- 
fashioned  opera-glass,  which  he  had  picked  up 
at  some  second-hand  retailer  or  other,  and  as 
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it  was  a  good  one,  and,  moreover,  very  light 
to  the  hand,  it  did  as  well  for  her  and  better. 

In  some  things  the  old  lady  had  a  little  re- 
semblance to  Miss  Martineaii.  She  had  the 
same  cheerful  activity  of  mind,  the  same  readi- 
ness of  adapting  herself  to  circumstances — 
thin^rs  in  a  great  measure  constitutional.  She 
was,  moreover,  a  very  shrewd,  sensible  woman, 
and  deeply  pious — pious  in  the  most  excellent 
way  :  really,  vitally,  seriously.  She  came  of 
a  good  old  puritan  stock,  where  piety  had  been 
cherished  from  generation  to  generation.  Some 
physiologists  say,  that  even  the  acquired  moral 
quahties  and  habits  descend  to  the  succeeding 
generation.  It  is  possible  an  aptness  for  good 
or  evil  may  be,  and  often  is,  inherited  from 
those  who  have  gone  before.  It  would  seem 
to  have  been  so  in  this  case.  The  pious  father 
and  mother,  children  of  as  pious  parents,  had 
left  this  pious  daughter— and  her  excellencies 
had  descended  in  accumulated  measure  to  her 
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son.  This  old  laclj  had  been  sorely  tried — 
death  and  poyertj  had  done  their  worst — ex- 
cept in  as  far  as  the  cruel  ravager  had  spared 
her  this  one  boj, — the  last  of  many  children,  all 
following  the  delicate  consumptive  man  who 
had  been  their  father.  She  had  borne  it  all. 
Strong  in  faith,  she  had  surrendered  her  trea- 
sures to  the  Lord  of  Life,  in  trust  that  they 
should  be  found  again  when  he  maketh  up  his 
jewels.  Cheerful  as  was  her  temper,  life's 
course  had  been  too  rousrh  with  her  for  her  to 
value  it  very  much,  when  those  lovely  pro- 
mising buds,  but  half  disclosed,  were  one  after 
the  other  gathered.  But  she  had  escaped  that 
racking  agony  of  the  loving,  but  too  faithless 
mother — when  all  the  sweets  of  nature  in  its 
abundance  flow  around  her,  and  they  are  not 
there  to  enjoy. 

"When  suns  shine  bright  o'er  heaven's  blue  vault  serene, 
Birds  sing  in  trees,  and  sweet  flowers  deck  the  plain; 

Weep  I  for  thee,  who  in  the  cold,  cold  grave 
Sleep,  and  all  nature's  harmony  is  vain. 
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But  wheu  dark  clouds  and  threat'ning  storms  appear, 
And  doubt  and  fear  my  tremblinc:  soul  invade  j 

My  heart  one  comfort  owns,  thou  art  not  here ; 
Safe  slumbering,  in  the  earth's  kind  bosom  laid." 

She  was  happier  far  than  the  author  of  these 
lines. 

She  looked  upwards  ;  she  almost  saw  those 
she  had  lost,  the  objects  of  a  glorious  resurrec- 
tion— already  living  in  the  ineffable  presence 
of  the  God  whom  thej  had  so  faithfully  endea- 
voured to  serve. 

I  need  not  tell  you,  after  this,  that  her 
spirits  were  subdued  to  a  holy  calmness  and 
composure. 

Her  life  had  been  one  of  most  active  endea- 
vour after  usefulness.  The  good  she  had 
managed  to  do  can  scarcely  be  calculated. 
Grains  of  sand  they  might  be,  these  hoarded 
minutes,  but  it  was  golden  sand ;  the  heap  ac- 
cumulated was  large  and  precious,  at  the  end 
of  sixty-five  years. 
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What  money  she  had  possessed  she  had  ex- 
pended courageously  in  giving  a  professional 
education  to  her  son.  Her  little  annuity  of 
twelve  pounds  a-year  was  all  she  had  saved 
for  herself.  Upon  that  she  believed,  with  her 
own  exertions,  she  could  manage  to  exist  till 
her  son  was  able  to  support  both  ;  but  she  had 
been  struck  down  earlier  than  she  calculated 
upon.  She  had  at  this  time  lost  the  use  of 
her  lower  limbs  altogether,  and  was  visited  with 
such  trembling  in  her  hands,  that  she  was  obliged 
to  close  the  task  abruptly,  and  to  sit  down 
dependant  upon  her  son  before  she  had 
expected  it. 

It  had  been  very  trying  work  till  he  ob- 
tained his  present  situation,  and  he  still  felt 
very  poor,  because  he  was  resolved  every  year 
to  lay  twenty  pounds  or  so  by,  that,  in  case 
anything  should  happen  to  him,  his  mother 
might  have  some  little  addition  to  her  means 
provided.     He  was  rather  strangely  provident 
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for  the  case  of  his  own  death  ;  so  young  a  man 
as  he  was  ;  perhaps  he  felt  the  faltering  spring 
of  life  within,  which  he  had  inherited  from  his 
father. 

Three  years  the  mother  and  son  had  thus 
lived  together,  and  Fisher  was  master  of  sixty 
pounds. 

He  had  never  allowed  himself  to  cast  a 
thought  upon  marriage,  though  of  a  temper 
ardently  to  desire,  and  rapturously  to  enjoy, 
domestic  felicity.  He  said  to  himself  he  must 
first  provide  for  his  mother's  independence,  and 
then  think  about  his  own  happiness.  But  the 
accident  which  had  brought  him  and  Lucy 
together  had  produced  other  thoughts  — 
thoughts  which  he  had,  but  the  very  day  before 
the  nursing  so  suddenly  closed,  communicated 
to  his  mother,  and  she  had  said — 

"  I  think  you  are  quite  right,  John.  Im- 
prudent marriages  are,  in  most  cases,  very- 
wrong  things — a  mere  tempting  of  Providence, 
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and,  that  no  blessing  follows  such  tempting, 
we  know  from  the  best  authority ;  but  this  is  a 
most  pious,  benevolent,  and  very  rational 
attempt  to  save  a  fellow-creature  upon  the 
brink  of  destruction,  and  I  think  it  would  be 
a  want  of  faith,  as  well  as  a  want  of  common 
humanity,  in  either  of  us  to  hesitate.  I  am 
very  glad  she  seems  such  a  sweet,  innocent, 
pretty  creature,  for  your  sake,  my  darling  John ; 
I  hope  she  will  bring  a  blessing  into  your 
dwelling,  and  repay  you  for  your  goodness  to 
me.  I  am  sorry  she  must  come  and  live  with 
your  old  mother,  for  young  wives  don't  like 
that — but  I  promise  you  I  will  do  my  very 
best  to  be  as  amiable  as  an  old  woman  can ; 
and,  moreover,  I  will  neither  be  cross  nor 
disappointed  if  she  is  not  always  as  amiable 
as  a  young  woman  ought  to  be.  Will  that 
do  '?  Yes,  yes  ;  fetch  her  away  from  that 
sink  of  iniquity,  and  we'll  all  get  along  some- 
how or  other,  never  fear.'' 
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And  so  Lucj  Miles,  blushing  like  a  rose, 
and,  as  her  young  and  delighted  husband 
thought,  more  beauteous  than  an  angel  of 
light,  was  in  a  few  weeks  married  to  John 
Fisher,  and  she  went  home  to  the  old  lady. 

"  Amid  the  smoke  of  cities  did  you  pass     • 
The  time  of  early  youth,  and  there  you  learnt 
From  years  of  quiet  industry  to  love 
The  living  beings  of  your  own  fire-side." 

The  eloquent  tongue  of  Fisher  had  over  and 
over  again  related  with  deep  feeling  the  his- 
tory of  all  he  owed  to  his  mother,  and  Lucy, 
far  from  feeling  inclined  to  be  jealous  of  the 
devoted  affection  he  felt  for  her,  like  a  good, 
loving  girl  as  she  was,  extended  the  ardent 
attachment  she  felt  towards  her  husband  to 
everything  that  belonged  to  him. 

She  had  lost  her  own  parents,  whom  she 
had  loved  exceedingly,  though  they  were  quite 
ordinary  people.  She  soon  almost  worshipped 
old  Mrs.  Fisher. 
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Lucj  had  been  little  improved  by  those  who 
had  the  rearing  of  her.  She  was  a  girl  of 
excellent  dispositions,  but  her  education  had 
been  common-place.  In  the  society  of  the 
old  lady  her  good  gifts,  both  of  head  and 
heart,  expanded  rapidly.  The  passionate  de- 
sire she  felt  to  render  herself  worthy  of  her 
husband,  whom  she  adored  almost  as  some 
superior  being,  made  her  an  apt  and  docile 
pupil. 

A  few  years  thus  spent,  and  you  would 
scarcely  have  known  her  again.  Her  piety 
was  deep,  and  had  become  a  habit — a  part  of 
her  very  soul ;  her  understanding,  naturally 
excellent,  had  been  developed  and  strength- 
ened; the  most  earnest  desire  to  perform  her 
part  well — to  do  good  and  extend  virtue  and 
happiness,  and  to  sweeten  the  lives  of  all  with 
whom  she  had  to  do,  had  succeeded  to  thought- 
less  good  nature,  and  a  sort  of  instinctive 
kindness.  Anxiety  for  her  husband's  health, 
which   constantly   oppressed    her,   a    sort   of 
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trembling  fear  that  she  should  be  bereaved 
early  of  this  transcendant  being;  this  it  was, 
perhaps,  which  'enhanced  the  earnest,  serious 
tone  of  one  so  young. 

She  was  extremely  industrious,  in  the  hope 
of  adding  to  her  husband's  means  of  rest 
and  recreation.  The  accidental  acquaintance 
with  a  French  modiste,  who  had  fallen  ill  in 
London,  was  in  great  distress,  and  w^hom 
Fisher  attended  through  charity,  had  put  her 
into  the  way  of  improving  herself  in  her  art 
more  than  she  could  have  done  even  in  that 
eminent  school,  the  work-room  of  Miss  Laving- 
ton.  The  Frenchwoman  was  a  very  amiable, 
and  pious  person,  too.  She  was  a  French 
Protestant;  the  connexion  ripened  into  friend- 
ship, and  it  ended  by  placing  Mrs.  Fisher  in 
the  state  of  life  in  which  we  find  her.  Fisher 
fell  desperately  ill  in  consequence  of  a  fever 
brought  on  at  a  dissection,  from  which  he 
narrowly  escaped  with  life :  the  fever  left  him 
helpless  and  incapable  of  exertion.     The  poor 
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mother  was  bj  this  time  dead ;  he  succeeded  to 
the  vacant  arm-chair.  Then  his  wife  resolved 
upon  doing  that  openly  which  she  had  till  now 
done  covertly — merely  working  for  the  bazaars. 
She  persuaded  her  husband,  when  a  return  to 
his  profession  appeared  hopeless,  to  let  her 
employ  his  savings  in  setting  up  business  with 
Madame  Noel ;  and  from  small  beginnings  had 
reached  that  high  place  in  her  profession  which 
she  now  occupied. 


No  sooner  had  Mrs.  Fisher  established  a 
working-room  of  her  own,  and  engaged  several 
young  women  to  labour  under  her  superintend- 
ence, than  the  attention  of  her  husband  was 
seriously  turned  to  the  subject  of  those  evils 
from  which  he  had  rescued  his  wife. 

VOL.  II.  C 
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She  had  suffered  much,  and  experienced 
several  of  the  evils  consequent  upon  the  manner 
such  places  were  managed;  but  she  would  pro- 
bably not  have  reflected  upon  the  causes  of 
these  evils,  nor  interested  herself  so  deeply  as 
she  afterwards  did  in  applying  the  remedies, 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  promptings  of  this 
excellent  man. 

His  medical  skill  made  him  thoroughly  aware 
of  the  injurious  effect  produced  upon  the  health 
by  the  ill-regulated  system  of  such  establish- 
ments ;  and  his  thoughts,  as  he  sat  resigned  to 
helplessness  in  his  arm-chair,  were  seriously 
directed  to  that  subject. 

In  consequence  of  his  suggestions  it  was, 
that  Mrs.  Fisher  began  her  life  of  business  upon 
a  plan  of  her  own,  to  which  she  steadily  ad- 
hered. At  first  she  found  considerable  difficulty 
in  carrying  it  out — there  are  always  numerous 
obstructions  to  be  met  with  in  establishing  any 
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improvements  ;  but  where  the  object  is  rational 
and  benevolent,  perseverance  and  a  determined 
Tvill  triumph  over  every  difficulty. 

The  first  thing  Fisher  insisted  upon  was  venti- 
lation ;  the  second,  warmth ;  the  third,  plenty  of 
good,  wholesome,  and  palatable  food;  the  fourth, 
exercise.  He  determined  upon  a  house  being 
selected  which  was  not  closely  built  up  behind, 
and  that  the  room  in  which  the  young  ladies 
worked  should  be  large  and  commodious  in 
proportion  to  the  inmates.  A  portion  of  the 
little  money  he  had  saved  was  sacrificed  to  the 
additional  expense  thus  incurred.  He  looked 
upon  it,  he  told  his  wife,  as  given  to  charity, 
for  which  she  must  expect  no  return,  and  for 
which  he  should  look  for  no  interest.  A  good 
wide  grate,  which  should  be  well  suppKed  with 
a  eheerfiil  fire  in  winter,  was  to  assist  the 
ventilation  proceeding  from  a  scientifio  plan  of 
his  own,  which  kept  the  room  constantly  sup- 

c  2 
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plied  with  a  change  of  air;  and  under  the 
table  at  which  the  girls  sat  at  work,  there  was 
in  winter  a  sort  of  long,  square,  wooden  pipe, 
filled  with  hot  water,  and  covered  with  carpeting, 
upon  which  they  could  put  their  feet :  the  ex- 
treme coldness  of  the  feet  arising  from  want  of 
circulation,  being  one  of  the  causes  to  which 
Fisher  attributed  many  of  the  maladies  incident 
to  this  mode  of  life. 

The  next  object  of  attention  was  the  table. 
Fisher  had  been  at  school,  at  one  or  two  different 
schools,  resembling  each  other  in  one  thing 
only — the  scandalous — I  must  use  the  strong 
and  offensive  word — the  scandalous  neglect  or 
worse  than  neglect — the  infamous  and  base 
calculations  upon  the  subject  of  food  which 
perva  'ed  the  system  of  those  schools ;  and 
which  pervaded,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  so  many  of 
the  schools  with  which  he  had  chanced  to  be 
acquainted.     Tn  the  course  of  his  practice  as 
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a  medical  man,  his  opportunities  for  obserra- 
tion  had  been  above  the  common. 

In  fine  ladies'  schools,  I  cannot  assert  that 
the  shameful  economy  of  buying  inferior  pro- 
visions, and  the  shameful  indifference  as  to 
liow  they  are  cooked,  which  prevail  in  so 
many  boys'  schools,  were  to  be  found — but  a 
fault  almost  equally  great  prevailed  too  gene- 
rally. There  was  not  enough.  These  growing 
girls,  stimulated  to  most  unnatural  exertions 
both  of  body  and  mind,  pecuUarly  unnatural 
to  growing  girls  who  require  so  much  care, 
fresh  air,  exercise,  and  rest,  for  their  due- 
development — these  young  things  had  very 
rarely  nearly  so  much  to  eat  as  they  could 
have  eaten. 

Sometimes  enough  was  literally  not  set 
before  them  :  at  others  a  sort  of  fashion  in  the 
school  to  consider  a  good  appetite  as  a  proof 
of  coarseness,  greediness,  and  vulgaritv,  worked 
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but  too  eflfectuallj  upon  these  sensitive  crea- 
tures. A  girl  at  that  age  would  rather  be 
starved  than  ridiculed  or  sneered  at  for  eating. 
But  in  boys'  schools — expensive  boys'  schools 
too — where  six  times  as  much  was  paid  for  a 
boy's  board  as  would  have  boarded  him — 
either  through  scandalous  parsimony,  or  the 
most  inexcusable  negligence,  he  had  seen  meat 
brought  into  the  house  not  fit  to  eat;  cheap 
and  bad  in  itself,  but  rendered  doubly  un- 
wholesome in  summer  by  the  most  utter  care- 
lessness as  to  whether  it  was  fresh.  Boys  are 
hardy  things,  and  it  is  right  they  should  not 
be  accustomed  to  be  too  nice;  but  wholesome 
plain  roast  and  boiled  is  what  they  pay  for 
and  ought  to  have;  and  the  defrauding  them 
of  what  is  so  necessary  to  health,  vigour,  and 
even  intellect,  in  this  unprincipled  manner,  is 
almost  the  very  worst  form  of  robbery  any 
man  can  be  guilty  of. 
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Fisher  was  resolved  it  should  not  be  so  in 
his  wife's  house.  He  and  his  wife  had  agi'eed 
that  the  joung  ladies  she  employed  should  be 
lodged  and  boarded  under  her  roof,  unless  they 
had  respectable  parents  who  could  and  would 
be  fully  answerable  for  them ;  and  they  should 
have  a  pleutiful  and  a  pleasant  table — that  he 
was  resolved  upon.  As  he  was  competent  to 
little  else,  he  took  this  matter  upon  himself. 
He  calculated  what  ought  fairly  to  be  laid  out, 
and  he  laid  it  all  out.  He  would  not  econo- 
mise a  penny.  If  he  was  able  to  make  a  good 
bargain  with  his  butcher,  the  young  ladies, 
not  he,  should  have  the  benefit  of  it  all.  They 
should  have  a  bit  of  fish,  or  a  little  poultry,  or 
a  little  good  fruit,  poor  girls,  to  vary  a  meal, 
to  which  they  could  not  bring  the  sturdy  appe- 
tite of  much  out-of-door  exercise. 

Then  came  the  great  chapter  of  that  exer- 
cise.     There   was   the   difficulty — how   much 
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time  could  Mrs.  Fisher  positively  afford  to 
losel — To  abandon  to  this  object  *? — For  the 
work  must  pay — or  it  could  not  continue  to 
be  done.  But  the  difficulty  diminished  upon 
examination.  Time  may  be  counted  by 
strength  as  well  as  by  minutes.  The  same 
thing  may,  by  two  different  hands,  be  accom- 
plished in  most  unequal  portions  of  time. 

The  dreadful  feeling  of  weariness,  which,  as 
Lucy,  she  so  well  remembered— one  conse- 
quence of  sitting  so  long  in  an  unchanged 
position,  and  at  the  same  employment — that 
dreadful  feeling  could  not  be  forgotten  by  her. 
Her  horror  at  the  recollection  was  so  strong, 
that  of  this  matter  she  thought  more  than  even 
her  benevolent  husband. 

He  recollected  to  have  heard  that  the 
Jesuits — those  masters  of  human  development, 
physical  as  well  as  intellectual — never  suffered 
a  pupil  to  be  employed  more  than  two  hours 
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upon  the  same  thing  without  a  change — to  get 
up  and  turn  round  the  chair — to  pace  five 
minutes  up  and  down  the  room  would  in  many 
cases  suffice.     Mr.  Fisher  laid  down  his  plan. 

Two  hours  the  young  ladies  worked,  and 
then  for  ten  minutes  they  were  allowed  to  lay 
down  their  needles;  they  might  walk  about 
the  room,  into  the  passage,  up  and  down 
stairs,  or  sit  still  and  lounge.  That  precious 
useful  lounge,  so  fatally  denied  to  the  wearied 
spine  of  many  a  growing  girl,  was  here  per- 
mitted. They  might  look  about  them,  or  close 
their  eyes  and  be  stupified ;  in  short,  do  just 
what  they  liked. 

It  was  soon  found  by  experience  that  the 
work  done  after  this  refreshing  pause  more 
than  made  up  for  the  time  thus  expended. 

Such  were  some  of  the  plans  of  this  kind- 
hearted  and  highly-principled  man, — and  the 
blooming  looks,  the  gay  spirits,  the  bright  eyes. 
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of  the  liappj  little  cominuuitj  did  credit  to 
the  scheme. 

Fisher  lived  but  a  few  years  to  carry  out 
the  rule  he  had  instituted ;  but  to  his  wife  it 
was  as  a  sacred  legacy  from  his  hand,  and 
during  the  whole  course  of  her  subsequent  life, 
she  faithfully  adhered  to  it. 

Her  house  was  like  a  convent  in  some  things, 
but  it  was  a  very  happy  convent.  Everything 
proceeded  with  a  clock-work  order,  and  yet 
there  was  a  liberty  such  as  few  girls  thus  em- 
ployed, in  spite  of  their  intervals  of  license, 
could  enjoy. 

It  was  a  happy  party,  over  which  this  re- 
markably handsome,  and  now  distinguishedly 
fashionable  milliner,  and  dignified-looking  lady 
presided.  Nothing  indiscreet  or  unseemly  was 
ever  permitted.  The  rule,  perhaps,  might  be 
a  little  too  grave,  and  the  manner  of  the  young 
ladies  too   sedate, — but  they   were   innocent 
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and  good ;  and  thej  had  their  recreations  ;  for 
Mrs.  Fisher  took  them  out,  turn  and  turn 
about,  upon  a  Sunday  in  her  carriage,  and  the 
others  walked  with  the  two  superintendents, — 
persons  carefullj  selected  for  their  good  prin- 
ciples and  good  conduct. 

Mrs.  Fisher,  too,  was  a  little  bit  of  a  match- 
maker ;  if  she  had  a  weakness,  it  was  her 
fondness  for  settling  her  young  ladies.  Nothing 
pleased  her  better  than  when  they  were  sought, 
— and  they  were  such  nice,  well-behaved  girls, 
this  often  happened, — by  worthy  young  men 
in  then*  own  rank  of  life.  Mrs.  Fisher  always 
gave  the  wedding-gown  and  bonnet,  and  the 
wedding  dinner  ;  and  a  white  satin  reticule  or 
bag,  drawn  with  rose-coloured  ribbons,  —  a 
pretty  pink  and  white  purse  in  it,  with  silver 
tassels  and  rings,  and  containing  a  nice  little 
sum  for  the  bride's  pocket-money.  You  will 
easily  understand  how  Mrs.  Dan  vers  had  struck 
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up  quite  a  friendship  with  Mrs.  Fisher.  Once, 
indeed,  in  her  days  of  youth  and  gaiety,  she 
had  been  one  of  her  most  valuable  customers. 
She  had  long  done  with  fine  things,  but  the 
interest  she  took  in  the  afi'airs  of  Mrs.  Fisher's 
establishment  had  endeared  her  very  much  to 
that  good  lady ;  and  hence  she  had,  at  her 
earnest  request,  consented  to  take  Myra,  though 
her  own  instinct,  the  moment  she  cast  her  eyes 
upon  this  beautiful,  dawdling-looking  being, 
had  assured  her  that  she  was,  to  use  her  own 
phrase,  "  not  one  of  her  sort." 


Myra  was  grievously  disappointed  upon  her 
side.  She  was  quite  one  to  be  blind  to  the 
solid  advantages  of  her  position,  and  to  look 
with  querulous  regret  upon  all  the  flashy  and 
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brilliant  part  of  such  a  business,  in  which  she 
was  not  allowed  to  take  the  least  share. 

Precisely  because  she  was  so  beautiful  did 
Mrs.  Fisher  exclude  her  from  the  show-room, 
— that  theatre  which  was  to  have  been  the 
scene  of  her  triumphs. 

The  beautiful  things  she  was  employed  in 
manufacturing  left  her  hands  to  be  seen  no 
more, — and,  alas !  never  by  her  to  be  tried  on. 
It  was  tantalising  work  to  part  with  them  and 
for  ever,  as  soon  as  they  left  her  hand. 

Then  she  was  obliged  to  be  punctual  to  a 
moment  in  her  hours;  a  grievous  yoke  to  one 
who  had  never  been  educated  to  submit  to  any. 
To  dress  with  the  most  careful  attention  to 
neatness,  though  there  was  "nothing  but  a 
pack  of  women  to  look  at  her,'' — to  listen  to 
"  a  prosy  book," — a  book,  I  forgot  to  say,  was 
read  aloud  in  the  work-room,  —  instead  of 
gossiping  and  having  a  little  fun ;  and  to  walk 
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out  on  Sundays  under  the  wing  of  tliat  old 
liideous  harridan,  Mrs.  Sterling,  instead  of  going 
with  her  companions  where  she  pleased.  In 
short,  it  was  worse  "  than  negro  slavery,''  but 
there  was  no  help  for  it, — there  she  was,  and 
there  she  was  obliged  to  stay. 

Well,  and  did  she  improve  under  this  good 
discipline?  Was  she  any  the  better  for  it?  I 
am  sorry  to  say  very  little. 

There  are  subjects  that  are  almost  unim- 
provable. She  was,  by  nature,  a  poor,  shallow, 
weedy  thing ;  her  education  had  been  the  worst 
possible  for  her.  Evil  habits,  false  views,  low 
aims,  had  been  imbibed,  and  not  one  fault  cor- 
rected whilst  young ;  and  self-experience,  which 
rectifies  in  most  so  much  that  is  wrong,  seemed 
to  do  nothing  for  her.  There  was  no  substance 
to  work  upon.  Mrs.  Fisher  was  soon  heartily 
tired  of  her,  and  could  have  regretted  her  com- 
plaisance to  Mrs.  Danvers'  wishes  in  receiving 
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such  an  unpromising  subject  against  her  judg- 
ment ;  but  she  was  too  good  to  send  her 
awaj.  She  laughed,  and  accepted  her  as  a 
penance  for  her  sins,  she  said, — as  a  thorn 
in  the  flesh, — and  she  let  the  thorn  rankle 
there.  She  remembered  her  honoured  Fisher, 
and  the  scene  by  the  bed-side  of  poor  Saunders. 
She  looked  upon  the  endurance  of  this  plague 
as  a  fresh  ofiering  to  the  adored  memory. 
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OHArTER  11. 
THE  HISTORY  OF  MYRA  AND   THE  TAILOR. 

This  is  the  history  of  the  unfortunate  young 
man  who,  for  his  sins— and  they  really  were 
not  many — fell  in  love  at  church  with  Myra 
Arnold,  as  she  sat  there  looking  more  lovely 
than  you  can  easily  believe,  in  a  pretty  white 
transparent  bonnet  of  her  own  making.  For, 
under  the  admirable  instruction,  and  with  the 
pains  she  was  forced  to  take  in  Mrs.  Fisher's 
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establishment,  she  ^Yas  abeadj  become  a  reiy 
tolerable  artist.  This  transparent  bonnet, 
half  covering,  half  displaying  the  natural 
shining  ringlets  of  her  abundant  fair  brown 
hair,  and  tied  with  a  pink  ribbon,  which 
admirably  suited  her  complexion,  was  but  too 
irresistible. 

Fain  would  Myra  have  added  to  its  attrac- 
tion by  placing  a  rose,  a  sweet,  half-opening 
rose,  which  she  knew  were  to  be  got  for  a  few 
shillings,  at  the  side  of  this  inimitable  bonnet, 
— but  that  was  not  to  be  done. 

Mrs.  Fisher,  cruel,  inexorable  Mrs.  Fisher, 
absolutely  forbade  her  young  ladies  to  wear 
artificial  flowers.  With  or  without  the  rose, 
howeyer,  the  bonnet  and  the  fair  face  within 
were  more  than'sujficient  to  do  execution  upon 
the  unfortunate  young  tailor. 

Now,  in  former  times,  tailors  used  to  be 

VOL.  II.  D 
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looked  upon  with  a  certain  contempt,  as  a 
kind  of  anomalous  being  \vlio  sat  upon  a  board 
and  handled  a  needle, — one  individual  of 
which  craft  only  amounted  in  value  to  the 
ninth  portion  of  an  ordinary  man ;  but  times 
progress,  and  everybody  progresses  with  them, 
and  who  has  progressed  more  than  the  respect- 
able body  of  tailors  1  Tailors  are  no  longer  poor, 
sneaking,  feeble  individuals,  fit  for  nothing 
else  but  to  sit  cross-legged  upon  boards  and 
stitch  away,  with  bodies  warped  by  inaction, 
and  minds  stupified  with  want  of  variety 
of  ideas, — the  schoolmaster  has  been  abroad 
among  the  tailors,  as  well  as  among  other 
crafts,  and  has  taught  them  that  there  is  no 
necessity  that  because  a  man  works  with  his 
hands,  and  uses  a  thimble  and  needle,  that 
his  brains  should  be  idle, — or  that  because  he 
sits  upon  a  board,  instead  of  walking  abroad 
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in  pursuit  of  his  vocation,  that  he  should, 
therefore,  be  a  stupid  fellow,  hearing  and 
knowing  nothing. 

The  ejes  of  the  tailors  have  been  opened, 
in  short,  and  thej  have  discovered  that  their 
still  and  sedentary  employment,  far  from 
being  inimical  to,  is  peculiarly  favourable  to 
the  development  of  their  minds ;  so  that,  by 
means  of  those  blessed  things,  books,  they 
may  become,  and  have  become,  as  well,  if  not 
better,  acquainted  with  the  external  world, 
than  those  who  are  in  the  thick  of  the  struggle 
outside  the  door. 

Accordingly  the  tailors  have  hit  upon  the 
device  of  paying  a  reader,  and  being  read  to 
as  they  work ;  and  the  consequence  is,  as 
may  be  expected,  that  a  great  number  of  very 
well-informed,  respectable  young  men,  make 
part  of  the  honourable  body ;  and  among 
them  all,  who  more  respectable,  more  intelli- 

d2 
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gent,  more  well-informed  than  Tom  Tuft,  with 
whom  we  have  to  do.  The  unfortunate  victim 
of  Mjra's  bright  eyes,  delicate  features,  sweet 
complexion,  shining  ringlets,  and  transparent 
bonnet  tied  with  pink  ribbons. 

I  do  not  say  that  a  good  many  brothers  of 
his  craft  might  not  have  been  found  who  were 
a  good  deal  more  cautious  and  cool-headed 
than  himself ;  for,  to  tell  the  truth,  Tom  was 
anything  but  cool-headed;  and  his  imagination 
was  more  powerful  with  him  than  his  reason- 
ing faculties — still  he  was  anything  but  a 
fool.  He  was  a  steady,  industrious,  hard- 
working young  fellow  ;  stuck  to  his  business 
like  a  man — though  he  was  something  of  a 
poet — and  was  beloved  by  every  member  of 
the  community  to  which  he  belonged,  for  his 
cheerful  good  humour,  his  simple  and  straight- 
forward character,  and  his  never-ending  spirits. 
Often  has  the  man  employed  as  reader  paused, 
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as  these  joung  fellows  sat  listening  and 
stitching  together,  when  the  merrj  laugh  ran 
round,  inspired  bj  Tom  Tuft's  pleasantries 
upon  the  subject  matter  in  hand. 

If  fun  was  to  be  made,  he  was  sure  to  make 
it.  Yet  sprightly  as  he  was,  he  was  not  of 
those  who  found  matter  for  inane  laughter 
in  everything  that  arose ;  he  was  a  good 
listener  when  there  was  good  matter  to  listen 
to  ;  and  he  had  cultivated  and  enlarged  his 
mind  in  a  very  creditable  manner  by  taking 
advantage  of  every  means  for  self-education. 
I  said  he  had  a  good  deal  of  imagination,  and 
have  called  him  a  poet ; — a  poet,  indeed,  he 
was  by  stealth.  The  blessed  Muse  is  no 
respecter  of  persons, — she  assists  the  plough- 
boy  as  he  turns  up  the  daisy  Avith  his  share, 
and  the  loyal  and  desperate  man-at-arms  as  he 
invokes  his  lady  before  the  bloody  fight.  She 
is  heard  in  the  lovely  vales  of  Galloway  and 
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Nithsdale,  and  slic  dictates  to  Montgomeiy, 
and  writes  Corn  Law  Rhymes  amid  the  smoke 
of  Sheffield. 

In  this  our  day  I  could  name,  if  I  pleased, 
some  who  are  making  most  wild  and  excellent 
music, — which  the  world  has  little  thought 
of, — though  I  perceive,  by  the  way,  it  is 
gradually  beginning  to  penetrate  its  shade, 
and  to  be  heard  by  people  in  general. 

Tom  Tuft  had  been  Tisited  by  the  Muse 
in  his  little  lodgings,  where  he  lived  sky  high 
in  simple  frugality  and  much  happiness.  He 
had  ambition  within  him,  as  well  as  poetry; 
and  he  spared  upon  himself,  and  lived  simply 
and  frugally,  because  he  ambitioned  to  lay  by 
and  become  in  due  course  a  master,  instead 
of  a  journeyman,  tailor.  So  he  lived  sky  high 
in  a  little  apartment,  but  so  fancifully  fur- 
nished, and  so  very  neatly  kept,  that  it  was 
quite  a  pretty  little  affair  in  its  way. 
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It  had  nice  little  chairs  and  sofas,  as  bright 
and  clean  as  in  a  prince's  palace.  Fanciful 
little  tables,  and  charming  blue  curtains; 
flo^Yers  upon  the  Brussels  carpet,  and  the 
walls  hung  round  with  prints  and  drawings, 
all  good  enough  to  be  very  agreeable  to  the 
eye, — and  there  was,  moreoYer,  a  simple  book- 
case, very  well  filled  with  books,  well  chosen, 
nicely  bound,  and  most  carefully  kept. 

All  our  best  classics  were  there.  Shake- 
speare and  Milton,  Addison  and  Johnson, 
Cowley,  Burns,  and  Cowper ;  but  the  delight 
of  his  heart,  the  jewel  more  precious  than  the 
apple  of  his  eye  to  him,  was  Tennyson. 

Of  Tennyson  he  raved,  of  Tennyson  he 
dreamed. 

Shut  up  as  he  was  in  London,  yerses  such 
as  these  were  like  the  wand  of  the  enchanter 
to  him.  At  their  summons  all  sorts  of 
delicious,    and   beautiful,    and    sublime,    and 
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romantic  landscapes  rose  around  him.  He 
flew  with  the  curlews  romid  the  gables  of 
Lockslej  Hall, — he  talked  with  the  oak — 

....  Hidden  to  the  knees  in  fern 
The  broad  oak  of  Sumner  Chace.  .  .  . 

And  he  sat  with  Dora  upon  the  mound 

Across  the   wheat   that   was  unsown,  where  many 
poppies  grew. 

Or  where 

The  steer  forgot  to  graze, 

And  where  the  hedge-row  cuts  the  pathway,  stood, 
Leaning  his  horns  into  the  neighbouring  field, 
And  lowing  to  his  fellows — 

Where 

The  cuckoo  told  his  name  to  all  the  hills  ; 

The  mellow  ouzel  fluted  in  the  elm ; 

The  red  cap  whistled,  and  the  nightingale 

Sang  loud,  as  though  he  were  the  bird  of  day,  &c. 

But  still  more  was  his  fancy  filled  with 
those  images  of  female  beauty  in  all  its  purity 
and  all  its  loveliness, — so  enchanting  to  tlie 
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honest  heart  of  youth,  and  so  elevating,  we 
may  add,  to  its  imagination.  For,  lost  in  a 
dream  of  ideal  beauty,  our  young  friend, 
ardent  of  fancy,  and  poet  as  he  was,  escaped 
many  an  earthly  danger  and  snare ;  his  very 
soul  being  filled  with  those  sweet  visions  of 
love,  goodness,  and  delicacy. 

With  spirits  pure  and  clear, 

As  are  the  frosty  skies 

On  this  first  snow-drop  of  the  year. 


Scarce  of  earth,  nor  all  divine, 
But  beyond  expression  fair  ; 
With  the  floating  flaxen  hair, 
And  that  airy  bloom  of  thine — 
Like  a  lily  which  the  sun 
Looks  throucfh  in  his  last  decline. 


•o 


Eyes  not  down  dropt,  nor  over  bright, — 
Clear,  without  heat, — undying, — tended  by 
Pure  vestal  thoughts,  in  the  translucent  flame 
Of  her  still  spirit,  &c. 

Such  were  the  images  upon  which  his  fancy 
had  fed, 
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And  shall  we  not  thank  our  poet,  who  with 
such  images  has  superseded  Byron  and  his 
dangerous  imaginations  1 

So,  under  the  better  inspirations  of  a  better 
school,  our  young  man  grew  up  excessively 
imaginatiyc,  but  a  thoroughly  honest-hearted 
excellent  fellow ;  and  he  attempted  poetry 
himself,  and  strove  to  give  vent  in  verse  to  the 
feelings  with  which  his  heart  overflowed;  and 
to  paint  some  of  the  forms  of  natural  beauty 
with  which  his  imaejination  was  swarmino^. 

And  I  assure  you  he  succeeded  very  tole- 
rably well;  and  dipped  his  brush  in  the  rain- 
bow, and  refreshed  his  imagination  with  drops 
of  May  dew,  and  harmonised  his  thoughts  by 
the  whistle  of  the  throstle,  and  the  song  of 
the  lark,  as  well  as  his  betters. 

Alas  !  poor  fellow,  that  he  should  be  such  a 
fool  of  the  eye;  and  alas,  for  the  evil  fortune 
that  led  him  to  that  particular  church  that 
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particular  Sunday,  and  opposite  to  that  par- 
ticular pew  where  Mrs.  Fisher  and  her  joung 
ladies  sat. 

They  were  a  very  pretty,  quiet,  modest  set 
of  young  women  as  you  would  wish  to  see  on 
a  summer's  day,  and  so  he  could  not  help 
thinking ;  and  during  the  sermon,  which  was 
rather  a  dull  one,  his  eyes  kept  wandering 
that  way,  and  his  fancy  would  be  busy. 
Sometimes  like  the  Spectator  he  compared 
these  fair  creatures,  in  their  pink  or  blue  or 
white  bonnets,  to  a  bed  of  tulips — Some- 
times to  a  meadow  filled  with  all  sorts  of 
summer  flowers  waving  in  the  wind ;  but,  as 
among  tulips,  there  is  sure  to  be  one,  beautiful 
as  they  all  are — one,  surpassingly  beautiful, 
— and,  as  among  summer  flowers,  no  flower 
can  compare  to  the  delicate  pink  hedge-rose — 
so,  here,  there  was  one  face — one  half-con- 
cealed,   half -displayed,    under   long    shining 
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ringlets,  and  a  transparent  bonnet,  that  as  far 
excelled  tlie  others  as  the  summer  rose  does  a 
hedge-daisy.  He  looked  at  her,  and  looked  at 
her,  and  he  thought  all  his  Tennjsonian  dreams 
were  realized  at  once. 

Mjra  was  a  silly,  though  not  absolutely  an 
ill-disposed  girl.  Mrs.  Fisher  had  had  endless 
trouble  with  her.  She  was  so  languid  and 
restless,  and  ^  inattentive  to  what  she  was 
about — so  forgetful  and  thoughtless — seemed 
almost  incapable  of  applying  her  mind  to  any- 
thing ! 

At  first,  too,  she  had  been  pettish  and 
fretful,  and  was  not  to  be  pleased.  It  seemed 
as  if  the  cloud  upon  her  lovely  features  was 
not  to  be  dispersed  ;  but  as  she  became  more 
accustomed  to  the  ways  of  the  place,  and  her 
health  improved  under  Mrs.  Fisher's  sanitary 
system  and  exceeding  good  fare,  these  latter 
imperfections  cleared  away.     When  her  cheek 
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^vas  blooming  like  a  blush  rose ;  and  her  eje 
bright  as  a  violet  'svith  a  dew-drop  upon  it,  or 
rather,  as  a  dew-drop  upon  a  violet ;  and  the 
clear  current  of  health  ran  coursing  through 
her  A'eins, — when  her  little  glass  reflected  everj 
morning  one  of  the  prettiest  faces  jou  have 
ever  seen, — it  would  have  been  strange, 
indeed,  if  Myra  had  continued  pettish  and 
fretful. 

Very  much  occupied  with  herself — idle  when 
she  dared — careless,  heedless,  and  foolish, 
however,  she  remained, — for  Mrs.  Fisher  could 
not  improve  her  in  these  respects,  do  what  she 
would.  There  was  nothing  to  work  upon  ; 
Mjra  wanted  every  quality  which  gives  tone 
and  force  to  a  character. 

But  how  was  poor  Thomas  Tuft  to  guess  all 
thisi 

He  had  his  fancy  filled  with  images  of 
female  delicacy  and  perfection,  but  unluckily 
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all  these  amiable  young  females,  in  liis  poems, 
had  such  delicate  complexions,  such  beautiful 
eyes,  and  such  lovely  hair, — that  complexion, 
eyes,  and  hair  became  with  him  the  types 
almost  the  synonymes  of  sweetness,  tenderness 
and  goodness  of  heart, — where  he  saw  one,  he 
was  sure  to  believe  in  the  other. 

And  what  man  is  not  prone  to  the  same 
persuasion ! 

So  when  he  beheld  this  unquestionably  fair 
and  delicate-looking  girl,  he  straightway  pro- 
ceeded to  invest  her  with  every  moral  perfec- 
tion of  which  the  sex  is  capable  ;  and  having 
made  something  little  less  than  an  angel  of 
her,  poor  Thomas  Tuft — a  fresh  Pygmalion 
— fell  desperately  and  irretrievably  in  love 
with  the  image  he  had  created. 

Poor  fellow  ! — It  was  very  bad  with  him. 

How  he  used  to  si^h  as  he  sat  bendinoj  over 
his  work;  and  how  the  voice  of  the  reader,  to 
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which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  listen  with 
so  much  delight,  fell  upon  an  insensible  ear, 
— he  heard  not  one  syllable.  Various  lines 
of  Tennyson's,  descriptive  of  that  loveliness, 
with  the  image  of  which  his  heart  was  filled, 
kept  floating  in  his  mind ;  and  then  he  would 
sigh  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart  again,  and 
his  cruel  companions  would  fall  a  laughing. 

His  apartment — that  nice  little  tiny  apart- 
ment, which  he  had  taken  such  pleasure  in 
fitting  up, — which  was  such  a  little  paradise  of 
neatness  and  good  order — where  he  was  used 
to  look  round  with  such  content,  as  he  lifted 
his  hand  from  the  paper,  and  bit  his  pen, 
searching  for  a  rhyme, — what  was  it  now  ? 

A  dreary,  cold  solitude ;  or  a  narrow,  oppres- 
sive prison;  or  whatever  else  a  sick  fancy 
might  please  to  transform  it  into.  Like  the 
man  in  the  song — 

Of  all  the  days  in  the  week 
There's  none  to  him  but  Sunday, 
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For  on  Sunday  he  breathed  again — on  Sunday 
he  was  sure  to  be  at  the  church-door  before 
it  was  opened,  and  there  he  stood  in  patience, 
waiting  till  Mrs.  Fisher  and  her  young  ladies 
passed  by.  There  he  would  stand  with  so 
much  sorrowful  admiration  painted  in  his 
looks,  so  much  devotion  in  his  manner  ; — and 
should  the  charmer  of  his  heart  deign  to  cast 
an  eye  upon  him — would  reply  to  it  with  such 
an  expression  of  respect  and  adoration,  that 
it  was  impossible  to  misunderstand  him. 

The  young  ladies  would  giggle  a  little  among 
themselves,  and  Myra  would  feel  herself 
colour  ;  and  she  could  not  help  owning  to 
herself,  that  her  unknown  admirer  was  one  of 
the  sweetest  and  genteelest-looking  young  men 
that  she  had  ever  seen. 

So  this  went  on  for  some  time. 

Mrs.  Fisher  looked  so  extremely  awful  in 
Thomas  Tuft's  eyes,  that  he  really  could  not 
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venture  to  attempt  to  address  lier  :  and  when 
he  made  inquiries  about  as  to  whom  she  was, 
and  whom  the  joung  ladies  so  nicely  dressed, 
and  so  genteel-looking,  might  be,  who  accom- 
panied her  to  church — though  it  made  his 
heart  leap  within  his  breast  with  hope — on 
finding  that  the  condition  of  his  charmer  was 
rather  below  than  above  his  own — still  Mrs. 
Fisher's  reputation  for  severity  and  strictness 
with  regard  to  her  young  ladies,  kept  him  long 
in  suspense  and  fear  how  to  proceed. 

Which  suspense  and  fear  added,  as  is 
natural  that  it  should  do,  very  considerably 
to  his  passion. 

At  last,  one  day  as  he  was  sitting  at  work, 
two  of  his  acquaintance  began  to  talk  together, 
and  Mr.  Robertson  asked  Mr.  Meadows  whether 
he  would  be  so  kind  as  to  assist  him  in  finish- 
ing a  coat  upon  which  he  was  engaged ;  and 
which  he  had  promised  to  complete  and  send 

YOL.  II.  E 
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in  that  niglit,  because  the  foreman  had  granted 
him  leave  of  absence  the  next  day,  as  he  was 
invited  to  a  wedding. 

The  very  word  wedding  set  poor  Thomas's 
heart  a  throbbing,  and  he  listened — 

"  To  be  sure  I  will— Shall  have  the  greatest 
happiness  in  obliging  you,  and  hope  in  return 
to  have  a  bit  of  cake  passed  through  the  ring. 
But  who  is  going  to  be  married — your  sister? 
— I  hope  not/' 

"No,  not  my  sister — my  cousin,  Eleanor 
Styles.  Did  you  ever  see  her  1 — Not  parti- 
cularly pretty,  but  as  good  a  young  creature 
as  ever  lived." 

"  Miss  Styles  ! — No,  I  never  met  Miss  Elea- 
nor Styles  with  your  sister — She  didn't  go 
out  much,  I  believe — she  was  one  of  that  old 
prudish  tyrant,  Mrs.  Fisher's  young  ladies." 

"  Exactly  so.  But  why  do  you  call  her  an 
old  prudish  tyrant.     She's  not  old — and  she's 
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rerj  handsome — and  as  for  tyrant,  I  wish 
everybody  cared  as  much  for  the  health  and 
comfort  of  their  improvers  as  Mrs.  Fisher 
does/^ 

"  May  be  so — but  I  hear  she  mews  up  the 
poor  girls  like  nothing — They  might  as  well 
be  in  a  nunnery  as  in  her  house,  all  so  solemn 
and  quiet — no  visiting  or  visitors  allowed — 
Poor  things  ! — at  their  age  it's  quite  cruel — 
and  as  for  weddings  and  so  forth,  she  sets  her 
face  quite  against  everything  of  the  sort.  I 
wonder  how  your  cousin  Eleanor  managed  ?" 

"  There  was  no  management  at  all — and 
you're  quite  altogether  mistaken.  Mrs.  Fisher 
does  not  dislike  weddings  in  the  least — and  is 
as  pleased  to  have  her  young  ladies  comfortajbly 
settled  as  if  she  were  their  own  mamma.  And 
so  far  from  discouraging,  she  allows  young 
men  to  visit  at  proper  times,  and  pay  their 
addresses,  as  if  the  young  ladies  were  at  home 
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in  their  father's  house — only  all  she  insists 
upon  is,  that  tliej  shall  be  thoroughly  steady, 
respectable  young  men  in  every  way — She 
won't  hear  of  any  other." 

"  Well,  that  is  wonderful — And  how  do  tlic 
chaps  manage  to  get  acquainted  with  lierl" 

"  Oh,  they  get  introduced  to  Mrs.  Fisher, 

and  ask  leave  to  pay  their  addresses ;  and  then 

she  sets  about  making  her   inquiries,  and  if 

they  are  satisfactory,  she  informs  the  young 

ladies'   father   and   mother — if  they  have   a 

father  and   mother — and  if  not,  she's  father 

and   mother  both — two   in   one   herself — for 

there   never  was   anything  so  clever  and  so 

kind   as   that   Mrs.    Fisher    you    have    been 

abusing — So   to-morrow,    Eleanor,    who's   an 

orphan,  joxi  know,  is  to  be  married  from  ]\Irs. 

Fisher's  own  house — and  I  am  asked  to  be  of 

the  party — and  there  will  be   a  very  prcttj^ 

show — and  such  a  breakfast!  I  can  tell  you — 
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When  she  does  a  thing  at  all,  Mrs.  Fisher's 
the  ^Toman  to  do  it  handsomely." 

"  Didn't  jou  say  a  fellow  could  get  intro- 
duced to  Mrs.  Fisher  1  How  does  he  set 
about  itr' 

"  AYhy,  how  do  other  people  set  about  it — 
through  a  mutual  acquaintance,  I  suppose." 

Xo  more  was  said  till  work  was  over  and 
the  young  men  were  going  home.  Thomas 
Tuft  followed  Robertson  with  a  beating  heart, 
and  when  all  the  rest  were  gone  away,  as  he- 
was  putting  on  his  great  coat,  tapped  him  on* 
the  shoulder. 

"  Hark  ye,  Robertson,  you're  a  good- 
natured  fellow — pray  don't  laugh  at  me,  if 
you  can  help  it — I  do  so  dislike  being  laughed 
at  about  a  thing  that  is  a  very  serious  matter 
with  me — but  I  wanted  to  ask  you — do  you 
know  Mrs.  Fisher?  You  spoke  so  warmly 
about  her " 
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"  No,  not  myself,  personally,  but  I  know 
many  who  do.  And  they  are  never  tired  at 
home  of  talking  of  her  goodness  to  cousin 
Eleanor." 

"  But  you  said,  one  might  get  introduced 
through  a  mutual  acquaintance — And  to-mor- 
row, after  the  wedding,  you  may  look  upon 
yourself  as  an  acquaintance,  and  perhaps  you'd 
introduce  me." 

Robertson  was  good-natured — he  did  not 
laugh;  though  when  he  turned  round,  poor 
Thomas  Tuft's  face  was  the  colour  of  crimson 
— he  only  said — 

"  I  understand — but  only  tell  me  which  is 

itr' 

"  I  don't  know  her  name." 
*  Not  a  dark-haired  girl,  I  hope." 
"  No,  one  with  long,  fair,  shining  ringlets." 
"  Ringlets,  you're  sure — not  done  up  plain 
round  the  face  1 " 
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"  Oh,  no — The  most  lovely  ringlets." 

"Shake  hands — Fll  do  jour  business  for 
jou — If  /  can't  introduce  you,  I  will  find 
those  who  can." 

"  You're  sure  she  has  ringlets  ?'' 

"  Why,  Robertson  I "  said  Thomas. 

"  Why,  Thomas  ! "  said  Robertson. 

"  Both  in  one  scrape " 

"  And  why  not  *?  But  thank  goodness  with 
different  people." 

"  Thank  goodness,  too  —  There  never  was 
anything  so  beautiful  as  my  angel." 

"  Nor  so  clever  and  charming  as  mine." 

And  so,  hras  dessus  bras  dessous,  the  two 
young  aspirants  walked  away  together. — 
Robertson  was  as  good  as  his  word,  and 
Thomas  got  introduced  to  Mrs,  Fisher. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


Spring  flowers  !    Spring  flowers  !    All  April's  in  the 
cry. 

W.  C.  Bennet. 


Now  Mrs.  Fislier  was,  as  jou  know,  an 
excellent  and  conscientious  woman,  and  when 
Thomas  Tuft,  after  much  blundering, — blush- 
ing like  a  peony,  and  stammering,  and  hesi- 
tating, liad  at  last  stated  his  case,  confessed 
his  passion,  and  explained  his  prospects, — 
Mrs.  Fisher  looked  very  grave  and  said, 
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"Indeed,  Mr.  Tuft,  this  proposal  of  jours 
perplexes  and  troubles  me  very  much, — I  do 
not  know  what  I  ought  to  say  to  it." 

'*  I  am  very  sorry,  madam,  to  hear  you  say 
that, — I  hope  when  you  come  to  investigate 
into  my  character,  that  you  will  find  no 
reason,  upon  the  whole,  to  be  dissatisfied  with 
it.  I  have  studied,  at  least,  to  do  my  duty ; — 
and  as  for  money  matters, — as  I  have  ex- 
plained to  you,  I  have  economised  a  very 
pretty  little  sum ;  and  I  am  about  to  be  taken 
into  partnership  by  a  highly  respectable  house 
of  which  my  uncle  is  a  member." 

"  I  have  nothing  in  the  world  to  object  to 
you,  Mr.  Tuft.  I  know  your  respected  uncle  by 
reputation,  extremely  well, — and  I  have  heard 
something  of  you  too.  Some  very  pretty 
poems  have  been  handed  about,  by  a  nephew 
of  that  Mr.  Tuft ;  and  as  I  belieye  he  has  only 
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one,  tliej  must  be  jours.     Some  vcrj  pretty 
poems.'' 

"Oh,  madam!" — and  poor  Thomas  coloured 
to  the  temples. 

"Not  that  the  writing  poems,"  said  Mrs. 
Fisher,  smiling,  "  or  any  talent  a  young  man 
may  possess  of  that  kind,  is  much  warrant  for 
a  young  woman's  happiness ;  but  where  talent 
of  this  sort  is  combined  with  steadiness  of 
conduct,  as  in  your  case  I  believe  it  is,  it  is 
to  me  a  warrant  to  me  that  there  must  be 
great  steadiness ;  and  it  certainly  is  a  charming 
ornament  and  a  delightful  thing  to  possess  an 
accomplished  mind." 

"  Well  then,  madam, — Pray,  madam — If 
you  would  be  pleased  to  state  your  objections, 
perhaps  I  might  be  so  happy  as  to  overrule 
them.'' 

"  The  objections  do  not  arise  from  anything 
I  have  observed  on  your  side,  Mr.  Tuft." 
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"  What  can  the j  arise  from  then,  madam  T 
eagerly  pressing  forward,  his  ejes,  sparkling 
with  impatience. 

"  I  hardly  like  to  state  my  objections,'^  said 
Mrs.  Fisher,  "  I  hardly  know  whether  it  is  fail', 
— I  don't  know  what  to  do, — Yet,  you  seem  so 
young,  and  so  ingenuous — and  just  starting  in 
life  too.  .  .  .  Would  it  not  be  better  to  pause 
a  little  \  To  wait  a  bit.  To  be  quite  sure  of 
your  own  mind  before  we  say  anything  to  the 
young  lady?'' 

"Oh,  madam,  madam!  Sure  of  my  own 
mind!  Such  a  sweefc,  amiable,  enchanting 
creature!  So  much  delicacy,  so  much 
beauty!" 

"  Favour  is  deceitful  and  beauty  is  vain," 
said  Mrs.  Fisher,  somewhat  sadly. 

"  But  there  can  be  no  deceit  or  vainness  in 
this  case.  A  young  lady  who  lives  with  Mrs. 
Fisher  carries  her  warrant  for  her  discretion 
andjespectability  with  her." 
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"I  hope  SO  indeed. — But  there  may  be 
other  faults  besides  those  proceeding  from 
indiscretion." 

"Want  of  temper! — I  hope  not  that/'  said 
Thomas.  It  was  the  only  other  thing  he 
could  fear, — every  man  has  an  instinctive 
dread  of  want  of  temper  in  a  wife. 

"  No,  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any 
reasonable  complaint  to  be  made  of  want  of 
temper, — but " 

*"  Oh !  thank  you, — thank  yoii, — you  need 
say  no  more.  You  say — discreet  and  sw^eet 
tempered, — and  with  such  adorable  beauty! — 
Oh,  thank  you, — thank  you  a  thousand  times ! 
— I  am  quite  answered." 

"  May  there  be  no  other  defects  in  a  young 
w^oman  which  might  interfere  wdth  her  hus- 
band's success  and  happiness, — but  indiscre- 
tion or  want  of  temper  1" 

"Oh,  mere  specks  in  the  sun! — Nobody  is 
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perfect, — I  am  sure  I  am  not, — /  hare  no 
right  to  ask  for  perfection." 

Mrs.  Fislier  was  more  and  more  interested, 
and  more  and  more  perplexed  as  to  what  she 
ought  to  do.  This  seemed  such  a  nice,  honest, 
simple-hearted  young  man, — so  free  from  all 
the  faults  that  many  young  men  are  prone  to — 
such  a  right  down  good  fellow,  as  he  would 
himself  have  expressed  it,  that  she  felt  as  if  it 
was  such  a  settlement  for  Mjra  as  might  never 
occur  again ;  but  then,  these  very  good  quali- 
ties made  her  pause  and  hesitate. 

How  could  she  bear? — Could  it  be  right? — 
for  the  sake  of  establishing  Myra,  to  let  this 
promising  young  man  make  a  marriage  which 
she  felt  convinced  could  not  be  as  happy  as 
one  as  he  deserved  1 

True,  Myra  might  improve,  —  pi'obably 
would,  under  good   management.     Yet,  how 
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little  had  she  been  able  to  do  in  that  way 
herself!  How  yerj  far  she  was  from  what 
could  be  wished !  Was  she  fit  to  be  a  trades- 
man's wife, — wife  to  a  young  man  just  begin- 
ning business, — with  her  dawdling,  slatternly, 
careless  habits ;  habits  which  nothing  but  the 
utmost  vigilance  could  correct  1 

With  her  proneness  to  self-indulgence, — her 
love  of  vain  expense, — faults  which,  however 
kept  in  check  by  Mrs.  Fisher's  discipline,  she 
felt  convinced  were  not  eradicated;  but,  like 
weeds  cut  down  by  the  mower's  scythe,  and 
not  plucked  up  by  the  weeder's  hand,  would 
certainly,  under  favourable  circumstances, 
spring  to  life  again. 

There  was  such  a  want  of  solidity  in  Myra's 
character,  that  nothing  seemed  to  make  a  per- 
manent impression.  There  were  no  rooted 
principles  of  action, — there  was  not  even  the 
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desire  to  do  well, — that  desire  to  do  well  which 
atones  for  so  many,  and  finally  triumphs,  oyer 
so  many  faults. 

And  yet,  Mrs.  Fisher  scrupled  about  her 
scruples. — A  most  perplexing  and  difficult 
case,  which  sometimes  occurs.  It  seemed  her 
first  and  most  obvious  duty  to  place  the 
beautiftd  Myra  in  a  position  at  once  safe  and 
honourable,  by  settling  her  in  marriage  with 
such  a  nice  and  respectable  young  man.  And 
yet  her  convictions  were  so  strong  against  the 
measure.  The  more  she  talked  with  Tom 
the  better  she  liked  him,  and  the  more  in- 
terested she  felt  for  him. 

She  kept  hesitating  and  looking  exceedingly 
uncomfortable.  At  last  she  did  that  in  her 
strength,  which  many  of  us  have  recourse  to 
in  our  weakness ;  she  rested  in  a  mezzo  ter- 
miner— A  conclusion  in  general  much  abused, 
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but  very  often  the  best,  after  all,  that  we  can 
come  to. 

"  True,"  she  began,  "  Mr.  Tuft,  we  are  none 
of  us  perfect ;  but  those  are  the  nearest  to  it 
who  can  best  measure  their  distance  from  it. 
I  really  should  be  very  sorry  to  see  a  young 
man  with  such  good  intentions  and  fair  pro- 
spects as  yours  seem  to  be,  running  the  risk 
of  spoiling  them  by  a  hasty  marriage.  One 
should  consider  these  things  well,  you  know." 

"  Ah,  madam  !  Consider !  How  can  one 
consider  1  I  have  considered  one  thing — 
whether  I  thought  I  could  make  the  dear 
creature  happy — that  is  all  I  care  about.  If 
I  can  but  do  that, — and  you  seem  to  be  so 
kind  as  to  think  I  may, — what  do  I  care 
about  myself?" 

Mrs.  Fisher  might  have  saved  herself  her 
perplexities  and  her  scruples  ;  poor  Tom  was. 
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as  he  expressed  it  himself, — "  inextricably  in- 
Tolved  in  a  sentimental  dilemma." 

He  was  deeply  in  loye.  His  honest  heart 
no  longer  his  own  ;  and  his  imagination  so 
filled  with  images  of  beauty  and  felicity,  that 
it  was  a  lost  case. 

He  persisted  in  his  suit,  in  spite  of  all  Mrs. 
Fisher's  friendly  hints  and  advices ;  and  was 
at  length  introduced  to  his  charmer  in  due 
form. 

"  Miss  Arnold,"  said  Mrs.  Fisher  to  her,  "  I 
have  an  introduction  to  make  to  you  if  you 
are  inclined  to  receive  it.  There  is  a  young 
gentleman  who  has  seen  you  at  church.  Per- 
haps you  have  noticed  him  yourself?" 

"  Me !  Dear  me,  no.  What  should  I  notice 
him  for  r 

"  He  tells  me  that  he  thinks  his  profound 
admiration  cannot  have  been  quite  unnoticed 
^J  jo^"  said  Mrs.  Fisher,  with  a  half  smile. 

VOL.  II.  F 
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"  Have  you  no  suspicion  ^vho  the  person  in 
question  may  prove  to  be  '?  You  need  not  be 
ashamed  to  confess  it,  if  you  have  observed 
him  ;  because  he  really  has,  as  he  tells  me, 
taken  a  good  deal  of  pains  to  catch  your  eye/' 

"  Really  !  Well !  I  am  sure  I  can't  pretend 
to  know." 

"  Never  mind,  then.  This  young  gentleman, 
it  seems,  has  fallen  very  much  in  love  with 
you,  Myra.  I  have  made  every  inquiry  about 
him,  and  he  seems  so  thoroughly  respectable 
and  amiable  a  young  man,  that  I  did  not  think 
it  right  to  refuse  his  urgent  request  to  be 
introduced  to  you." 

"  Dear  me  !  Well — it's  very  odd,  to  be  sure," 
said  Myra,  colouring  and  breathing  hard  with 
expectation. 

"No,"  said  Mrs.  Fisher,  "it's  not  odd  at 
all.  You  know  you  are  very  pretty ;  and  it  is 
not  odd  at  all  that  young  men  should  fall  in 
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love  with  pretty  faces — Tliej  have  been  so 
foolish  ever  since  the  world  began,  and  will  be 
until  it  ends,  I  fear.  It  seems  as  if  nothing 
would  cure  them  of  this  silliness.'^ 

Mjra  did  not  know  exactly  whether  to  feel 
flattered  or  offended  at  this  speech.  It  was 
something  to  hear  Mrs.  Fisher  own  that  she 
was  pretty ;  but  then  it  was  done  in  such  a 
way  as  sadly  to  diminish  the  value  of  the 
quality  imputed. 

"  This  young  gentleman  is " 

Now  Myra  began  to  look  really  excited, 
and  felt  so  much  so  as  quite  to  overcome  her 
affected  indifference. 

What  was  this  young  gentleman,  after  all, 
whom  she  had  noticed  well  enough  and  often 
enough,  to  have  every  feature  and  ex- 
pression of  his  face  by  heart '?  To  her  he 
seemed  a  very  nice-looking  young  man  ;  but 
Mrs.   Fisher    called    him   young   gentleman. 

F  2 
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Oh,  would  lie  but  prove  a  real  young  gentle- 
man ! 

— "  Is  in  a  very  respectable  line  of  life,  I 
find,"  Mrs.  Fisher  went  on,  watching,  as  she 
proceeded,  the  effect  of  what  she  said  upon 
Myra's  countenance ;  half  amused,  half  pro- 
voked at  what  she  detected  in  it. 

"  Respectable  !"  echoed  Myra  with  some- 
thing like  disappointment. 

"  Highly  respectable." 

"  A  lawyer,  perhaps,"  returned  Myra. 

"No, " 

"  A  jrentleman  of " 


"  Independent  fortune '?     Certainly  not!^ 

Myra's  countenance  fell. 

"Gentlemen  of  independent  fortune,  Myra, 
whatever  you  may  think,  if  they  are  good  for 
anything  at  all,  usually  understand  their  own 
best  interests  too  well  to  come  and  take  wives 
from  among  milliners'  apprentices." 
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What  rough  words  Mrs.  Fisher  did  love  to 
use  !  The  expression  grated  upon  every  feeling 
of  self-love  within  Mjra's  breast. 

She  put  on  her  most  cold  and  offended  look, 
but  said  nothing. 

"  Pretty  faces,  my  dear,  whatever  you  may 
suppose,  are  to  be  found  among  young  gentle- 
women as  w^ell  as  among  young  dressmakers ; 
and  when  they  are  adorned  with  the  addition 
of  elegant  accomplishments,  cultivated  minds 
and  genteel  manners,  they  go  very  mucli  fur- 
ther than  when  such  things  are  somewhat 
deficient — at  least  with  young  men  of  taste, 
principle,  and  right  feeling.  Such,  I  assure 
you,  Myra,  this  admirer  of  yours  seems  to  me 
to  possess.  But  depend  upon  it,  such  a  young 
man,  as  he  seems  to  me  to  be,  if  he  had  been 
educated  in  a  class  above  your  own,  would 
never  have  desired  to  ally  himself  in  marriage 
with   one    his   inferior    in   habits    and   edu- 
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cation — however  pretty  her  face  might  happen 
to  be/' 

Mrs.  Fisher  is  the  most  odious,  mortifying, 
vexatious  woman  in  the  wide  world,  thought 
Myra ;  but  she  only  pouted  the  more — she 
remained  obstinately  silent. 

"  Well,"  said  Mrs.  Fisher,  "  have  you  no 
curiosity  to  know  who  and  what  this  young 
man  is,  after  all  ?  Because  he  does  not  chance 
to  be  a  gentleman  of  independent  fortune,  is 
he  to  be  considered  completely  unworthy  of 
your  regards,  Miss  Arnold  ?'' 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  may  think  worthy 
or  unworthy  of  my  regards,''  said  Myra. 
"  My  father  was  a  clergyman ;  and  however 
fallen  I  may  be,  I  should  hope  I  was  too 
good  to  stand  behind  a  counter  anyways ;  and 
I  dare  say  that's  what  you  would  think  almost 
too  good  for  me  ;  and  that  I  was  to  make  a 
curtsey,    and   be   very  much   obliged  to  any 
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joimg  grocer  or  tinman  who'd  be  pleased  to 
ask  me." 

"  There  are  gi'ocers  and  tinmen,  too,  that 
joii  might  be  proud  to  accept,  I  can  tell  you 
that,  mj  dear;  but  this  young  gentleman  is 
neither  grocer  nor  tinman,  but  what  you  will 
perhaps  think  worse — for  the  short  and  the 
long  of  it  is,  he's — a  tailor  !" 

Myra  gave  a  faint  shriek. 

With  all  her  pretended  indifiPerence,  she  was 
not  entirely  uninterested  in  the  young  gentle- 
man of  the  church  porch.  She  had  thought 
him  very  nice  and  genteel-looking,  and  be- 
lieved him  to  be  what  she  styled  a  gentleman. 
Under  this  impression,  he  had  made  far 
greater  advances  in  her  fancy,  shall  I  call  it 
— for  I  doubt  whether  she  had  what  could  be 
properly  called  a  heart — than  he  perhaps 
otherwise  would;  and  tailor  or  no  tailor,  it 
was  not  now  easy  to  dislodge  him. 
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*'  You  look  annoyed/'  said  Mrs.  Fisher,  a 
little  ill-naturedlj  amused  I  must  confess. 
"  Now  to  me  it  seems  that  there  cannot  be  a 
more  proper  alliance  than  needle  with  needle 
and  thimble  with  thimble — and  a  very  nice, 
genteel  young  man,  with  a  pretty  and  rather 
— forgive  me,  Myra — would-be — fine  young 
lady.'' 

Myra  felt  so  provoked,  that  she  was  half 
inclined  to  abandon  tailor  and  proposal  to  the 
winds,  and  declare  that  she  would  have  nothing 
to  say  to  him;  but  then  the  recollection  of 
how  very  nice  he  looked,  and  the  ardent  desire 
to  be  married,  to  be  her  own  mistress,  and 
escape  from  this  intolerable  Mrs.  Fisher,  came 
in  aid  of  Tom  Tuft's  cause.  She  wavered  and 
hesitated,  felt  inclined  to  have  him — flattered 
that  an  offer  of  marriage  was  made — and  yet 
so  sorry  that  he  was  a  tailor. 

*'Well,  my  dear,  what  must  I  say  to  the 
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youth  1     Will  joii  let  him  be  introduced,  and 
try  to  make  himself  agreeable,  or  not  V 

"  Dear  me — It's  such  an  odd  ^aj ;  but  to 
think  of  him  really  sitting  upon  a  board,  and 
stitching,  with  a  thimble  on  his  finger !  It  is 
so  excessively  disagreeable, — and  I  am  sure 
that  neither  my  father  nor  my  mother  ever 
thought  of  my  being  reduced  to — " 

"  Well,  if  you  do  not  like  the  thoughts  of 
it,  do  just  as  you  please.  Mind,  I  am  far. 
very  far,  from  urging  you  to  it.  But  one 
thing  I  will  just  say  ;  that  I  hope,  if  you  think 
it  beneath  you  to  become  a  respectable  trades- 
man's wife,  you  will  not  think  of  accepting 
him.  It  is  miserable  work  for  a  loving,' 
affectionate-hearted  young  man  to  bring  a 
fine  lady  home,  who  thinks  she  does  him  so 
much  honour  by  allowing  him  to  shelter  her, 
and  dress  her,  and  feed  her,  and  provide  for 
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her,  and  love  her,  that  she  never  considers  it 
necessary  to  make  any  other  return  for  his 
kindness.  I  have  seen  such  things,  Myra ; 
but  I  hope,  many  faults  as  you  have,  you  are 
not  of  so  ungrateful  and  ungenerous  a  temper 
as  this  would  come  to.  Take  him,  or  leave 
him,  as  you  please,  I  do  not  want  to  persuade 
you.  To  tell  the  truth,  if  I  tried  to  persuade, 
it  would  be  the  other  way  ;  for  I  almost  fear  he 
is  too  good  for  you.  But  don't  be  so  unprin- 
cipled and  bad,  as  to  accept  him  because  you 
want  to  be  married  and  have  done  with  me 
and  my  work-room,  and  then  despise  him 
because  he  is  not  a  fine  gentleman.'' 

If  Mrs.  Fisher  had  wished  to  persuade,  which 
she  certainly  did  not,  few  things  could  have 
been  more  effectual  than  this  speech. 

It  aroused  a  spirit  of  contradiction,  which, 
added  to  the  previous  inclinations  and  motives, 
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did  the  business;  and  Mjra  consented  to 
admit  Mr.  Tuft,  tailor  as  he  was,  to  the 
honour  of  her  acquaintance. 

Young  Tom  was  not  of  a  sort  to  find  it 
difficult  to  make  his  way  when  once  the  door 
was  opened.  His  gaj  spirits,  his  handsome 
looks,  his  sweet,  cheerful  temper,  and  his 
elegant  dress  and  tie,  soon  rendered  him  the 
admiration  of  all  the  young  ladies — Myra's 
friends — who  happened  to  be  introduced  to 
him. 

She  felt  how  much  he  was  admired,  and 
she,  secretly  envied  ;  and  she  began  to  think  it 
would  be  no  bad  thing  to  be  Mrs.  Tuft. 

Tom  was  already  admitted  as  partner  in 
the  house  which  had  once  been  his  uncle's, 
and  was  in  a  very  promising  line  of  business ; 
and  his  father  and  mother  and  his  sister 
Phoebe  were  all  introduced  to  Myra. 

Phoebe  was  a  little,  homely-looking  person. 
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slightly  deformed,  of  whom  Tom  was  ex- 
ceedingly fond,  and  to  whom  he  was  exces- 
sively kind,  and  lie  early  bespoke  Myra's 
friendship  and  ajQfection  for  her,  saying, — 

"  There's  my  sister  Pha3be,  my  sweet  angel ; 
I  must  make  you  acquainted  with  her  the 
first  possible  day.  I  am  sure  you'll  like 
Pha3be ;  she's  so  sweet  and  good-natured, 
and  so  fond  of  me.  You  must  not  expect 
her  to  be  so  pretty  as  yourself,  my  darling 
beauty ;  she  is,  in  truth,  rather  plain,  poor 
Phoebe ;  but  then  you  are  so  generous,  you'll 
forget  tliat, — besides,  to  my  mind,  she's  a 
sweet  look  of  her  own,  in  spite  of  her 
plainness." 

Myra  never  felt  it  more  easy  to  be  generous. 

She  looked  very  graciously  at  Phoebe,  when 
the  pale-looking  young  woman  was  presented 
to  her ;  and,  sensible  of  all  the  dignity  of  her 
own  beauty,  received  her  with  a  patronizing 
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air  of  condescension,  which  Phoebe,  in  spite  of 
her  desire  to  see  nothing  but  excellencies  in 
Tom's  wife,  could  not  quite  put  up  with. 

Then  she  must  go  out  with  Tom  in  a  gig 
upon  a  Sunday,  and  be  introduced  and  dine 
with  his  father  and  mother.  His  father  had 
left  business  and  lived,  a  retired  tradesman, 
with  his  wife  and  daughter,  in  a  very  neat  but 
small  cottage  at  the  back  of  Hampstead  Heath. 

They  were  a  simple  pair  ;  had  passed  a  life 
of  honest  industry  together,  and  were  now 
retired  to  this  little  mansion,  which  their  habits 
of  industry  transferred  to  other  things  had 
made  quite  a  little  Paradise. 

Old  Mr.  Tuft  cultivated  his  garden,  and 
raised  prize  carnations  and  auriculas  with  all 
the  sedulous,  almost  conscientious  attention,  it 
was  his  habit  to  give  to  everything  that  he 
undertook.  Nothing  really  could  exceed  the 
beauty  of  the  little  spot  as  he  had  made  it. 
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He  was  not  rich,  for  he  was  a  slow  ploddiDg 
man  of  the  old  school,  and  not  a  brilliant 
speculator  of  the  new,  and  his  gains,  though 
sure,  had  not  been  great;  but  then,  if  they 
were  moderate,  his  aims  kept  pace  witli  them. 
— He  aspired  not  to  the  splendid  expense, 
that  marks  the  retirement  of  the  successful 
trader  of  our  day, — love  and  a  competency, — 
and  his  competency  was  not  a  large  one, — a 
garden  and  flowers  of  which  he  was  extremely 
fond,  his  wife,  and  his  daughter  Phoebe,  and 
Tom,  the  pride,  delight,  and  glory  of  his  life, 
— these  were  enough  to  make  the  good  old 
man  as  content  and  happy  as  man  on  this 
earth  can  be. 

The  grub  would  get  into  his  roses,  and  the 
slug  would  behead  his  ranunculuses  in  their 
full  glory  ;  the  sun  would  sometimes  sliine 
bright  when  he  wanted  a  shower,  and  a  July 
storm  would  pour  its  torrents  down  his  gravel 
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walks  when  lie  wanted  fine  weather ;  but 
though  these  were  reallj  vexations — for  be 
one's  interest  in  what  it  maj,  if  it  be  great, 
reverses  will  produce  vexations  in  spite  of 
cheerful  spirits  and  good  philosoplij — there 
was  not,  perhaps,  in  the  world  a  happiness 
more  complete  than  this  simple-hearted  man's. 
The  industry  and  care  which  Mr.  Tuft  be- 
stowed upon  his  garden,  Mrs.  Tuft  gave  to  her 
house  and  furniture.  A  Dutch  neatness  and 
order,  which  spread  to  every  nook  and  corner, 
pervaded  her  home, — from  the  coal  cellar  even 
to  the  pigsty.  This  was  her  delight,  and  to 
maintain  it,  her  daily  care. 

This  was  not  done  by  fidgetting  and  scold- 
ing,— a  habit  so  common  amongst  good  house- 
wives in  former  days,  as  almost  to  bring  good 
housewifery  itself  into  disrepute, — no,  it  was 
the  result  of  gentle,  persevering  activity  and 
attention. 
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The  dear  little  woman — for  she  was  a  very 
little  woman — dressed  in  her  grey  silk  gown, 
her  white  kerchief  quaintly  pinned  across  her 
bosom,  and  her  plain,  neat,  close-setting  cap 
surrounding  her  small  face;  might  have  sat 
to  any  one  as  a  model — the  character  of  the 
whole  figure  was  so  complete.  She  might  be 
seen  every  day  after  breakfast,  keys  in  hand, 
walking  about  her  house,  looking  after  this 
and  that,  and  calling  in  a  sweet,  kind  tone  to 
Betty,  as  thus,  "  See,  my  dear,  you've  over- 
looked that  corner ;"  or,  pointing  it  out,  "  that 
speck,  or  that  bit  of  dust."  It  was  a  pleasure 
to  bring  the  duster,  and  remove  it  for  such  a 
gentle  mistress,  who  looked  so  kindly,  and 
spoke  so  sweetly. 

It  was  quite  agreeable  to  go  into  the  kit- 
chen.— The  stone  floor  was  white  as  snow, 
except  where  the  yellow  sand  lay  on  it.  The 
grate  and  stoves  shone  as  if  they  might  have 
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been  in  a  nobleman^s  di'awing-room ;  the  rows 
of  tin  covers  against  the  wall  were  bright  as 
silver,  and  all  the  copper  utensils  shining  like 
the  red  gold,^ — ornaments  in  themselves.  The 
old-fashioned  chairs  of  cherrj-wood  were 
highly  polished,  the  tables  and  dressers  of  a 
delicate  whiteness,  which  bespoke  the  careful 
scrubbers  hand.  It  was  quite  a  Dutch  pic- 
ture. The  back  kitchen — the  abode  of  dark- 
ness and  disorder  in  most  families — was  clear 
as  the  day  beam  ; — no  accumulation  allowed ; 
every  refuse  or  remnant  carefully  cleared 
away.  Thence  you  might  go  into  the  back 
yard,  visit  the  hen-house,  the  pigsty, — all  the 
same, — not  an  atom  of  dirt,  not  a  morsel  of 
rubbish, — brushed,  mopped,  swept  clean,  every 
corner  of  it. 

How  could  sin,  or  degradation,  or  vice,  or 
wrong,  find  place  in  such  a  spotless  abode  1 

Most  sure  they  did  not,  and  they  could  not. 

YOL.    II.  G 
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But  I  stop  myself.  I  run  on.  I  am  in- 
deed describing  from  tlie  life  a  place  I  love  to 
remember  as  a  child,  and  my  lieart  received 
tlie  indelible  impression  of  this  simple,  homely 
beauty. 

Alas !  everything  is  changed — every  one  is 
gone  !  and  the  place  which  knew  them  shall 
know  them  no  more.  A  new  world  has  come 
in  their  stead,  and  factories,  with  all  their  grim 
features,  have  invaded  and  defiled  the  good 
and  secluded  old  town  where  they  dwelt. 
Where  are  the  trim  walks  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, kept  so  clean,  and  with  hedges  nicely 
clipped,  and  trim  gardens  abutting  upon  it  ? — 
Filthy  and  neglected !  all  in  straggling,  ofifen- 
sive  disorder  ?  Where  is  that  simple,  orderly 
population,  requiring  and  possessing  little,  but 
by  their  thrift  and  industry  making  that  little 
go  farl  Where  are  those  retired  tradesmen? 
— Their  leisure  taking  pleasure  in  trim  gar- 
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dens  1 — Those  social  tea  yisits,  where  men 
went  and  took  their  coffee  and  eat  their  cake 
and  muffins  ;  and  talked  over  their  news  and 
plajed  their  rubber,  going  home  at  night  in- 
nocent of  excess  and  of  wine. 

Where  are  those  beds  of  fine  flowers,  so 
carefully,  so  industriously  raised  and  tended 
by  the  master's  and  mistress's  own  hands  1 — 
Where  is  all  this  pure  and,  to  me,  most  lovely 
simplicity  gone  ? 

Factories  are  come — and  high  wages  and 
low  morals — and  much  abundance  and  much 
waste;  and  luxury  has  taken  place  of  frugaUty; 
and  all  the  liberty  of  dirt  and  disorder  suc- 
ceeded to  the  severity  of  rule ;  and  young 
women  are  become  fine  ladies,  and  gentlemen 
scorn  their  teas,  and  must  have  their  dinners  : 
— in  short,  these  old-fashioned  ways  are  swept 
away,  as  a  scene  upon  a  theatre  is  changed. 
The  very  recollection  of  what  once  was,  rapidly 

g2 
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vanishes,  clinging  only  to  some  perversely  tena- 
cious memory  like  mine. 

There  was — there  is  still,  I  believe — a  good 
deal  of  this  simple,  well-ordered,  unassuming 
life  yet  lingering — where  one  should  least 
expect  it — in  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London  ;  but  Myra  was  quite  and  altogether 
of  the  new  school,  and  she  despised  the  homely 
vulgarity,  as  she  deemed  it,  of  such  virtues,  in 
her  heart. 

Her  aunt  Mrs.  Price  had  been  quite  of  the 
would-be-line-lady  order,  and  had  carefully 
educated  Myra  in  that  faith.  How  vexed  you 
would  have  been  at  her,  to  have  seen  her  in 
her  delicate  white  muslin  dress  and  pink  rib- 
bons, with  her  long,  thin  waist,  laced  to  the 
tenuity  of  a  wasp's,  and  her  pink  silk  scarf  and 
transparent  bonnet,  holding  her  petticoats  to- 
gether, and  daintily  stepping  between  Mr. 
Tuft's  beds  of  flowers,  whilst  he  was  explaining 
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and  parading  tlieir  various  beauties, — she,  nez 
en  Vair,  listening  with  a  tolerating,  contempt- 
uous smile. 

How  vastly  pretty  it  all  was — so  rural  and 
countryfied  !  Such  amiable  condescension  to 
all  these  little  fancies  was  it  upon  her  part ! — 
So  glad  to  see  the  poor  old  folk  so  easily  made 
happy  ! — So  kind !  talking  to  them  both,  as  if 
she  enjoyed  it  all  so  much  ! — So  affectionate 
and  encouraging  to  Phoebe  ! 

Oh,  was  it  not  a  sight  to  please  the  Queen  !. 

And  poor,  foolish,  love-besotted  Thomas, 
following  after  her  and  doating  upon  the  very 
ground  she  trod  over,  feeling  as  if  one  of 
those  heathen  divinities  of  which  he  had  read 
had  condescended  to  visit  the  earth  and  bless 
him  and  his  parents — this  Baucis  and  Phile- 
mon— with  her  presence. 

Everything  seemed  as  much  transformed  as 
the  cottage  celebrated  by  Ovid  was  upon  that 
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occasion  ;  but  it  was  in  an  odd,  contradictory 
way.  The  ground  slie  blessed  with  her  foot- 
steps seemed  to  derive  new  beauties  from  her 
presence. 

"  Where'er  you  walk,  soft  gales  shall  fan  the  glade,  — 
Trees  where  you  sit,  shall  crowd  into  a  shade  j 
Where'er  you  gaze  the  sweetest  flowers  shall  rise, 
And  all  things  flourish,  where'er  you  turn  your  eyes." 

And  yet,  there  was  a  something  which 
seemed  to  make  the  objects  around  lessen 
before  him — a  something  in  the  ways  of  this 
goddess,  which  led  him  to  measure  things,  as  it 
were,  by  a  new  standard ;  to  ask  himself 
whether  there  was  much  to  be  seen,  after  all, 
in  what  he  had  once  thought  so  admirable. 

"  How  do  you  like  her,  Phoebe  V  said  old 
Mr.  Tuft,  when  the  hired  gig,  with  his  son 
Tom  and  his  beautiful  fiancee,  had  pranced 
away  from  the  door. 

"  How  do  you  like  her,  Phoebe  T 
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"  She's  yerj  handsome,"  said  Phoebe. 

"  And  I  think  I  never  saw  a  prettier  bonnet, 
— didst  thou  V  responded  her  father. 

"  I  wish  she  may  make  our  dear  Tom  happy," 
added  the  mother,  with  a  sigh. 


Thomas,  however,  was  as  thoroughly  blessed 
as  any  man  ever  was  under  the  influence  of 
Cupid's  bondage  ;  which  is  not  a  bondage,  in 
fact,  but  a  pair  of  coloured  spectacles.  And 
his  infatuation  was  not  to  be  dissolved  by  the 
hundred  and  fifty  faults  which  quick-sighted 
Mrs.  Fisher  discovered  in  his  bride, — faults 
which,  under  the  favourable  circumstances  of 
being  about  to  be  married,  and  having  an 
adoring  lover — a  poet  too — at  her  disposition, 
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began  to  blossom  out  and  flourish  in  a  most 
portentous  manner. 

But  it  was  too  late  now  for  Mrs.  Fisber  to 
do  anything  but  offer  some  hints  and  sugges- 
tions to  Myra,  by  whom  they  were  received 
with  an  air  that  showed  she  thought  it  a  great 
impertinence  in  any  one  to  take  upon  them- 
selves to  interfere  with  and  advise  her  noiu; 
and  with  a  sort  of  thank-goodness-I-shall-soon- 
have-done-with-her  air,  which  would  have  of- 
fended many  another  person,  but  which  only 
made  Mrs.  Fisher  laugh,  and  persevere  all  the 
more,  out  of  compassion  for  the  poor  young 
lover.  She  was  a  generous,  high-hearted,  dis- 
interested woman,  was  Mrs.  Fisher,  as  you  well 
know  ;  but  it  was  not  in  human  nature  not  to 
rejoice  when  the  blessed  day  arrived  which  was 
to  transfer  this  rosebud,  with  its  many  thorns, 
to  the  adoring  young  tailor. 

And  I  am  sorry  to  say,  though  she  could 
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not  help  every  now  and  then  offering  a  good- 
natured  sigh  to  his  fate,  jet  as  a  wilful  man 
must  have  his  way,  it  "was  with  more  pleasure 
and  alacrity  than  she  had  been  known  to  feel 
for  many  a  worthier  object,  that  Mrs.  Fisher 
gave  orders  for  a  handsomer  wedding  breakfast 
than  ordinary;  and  bestowed  the  reticule  with 
pink  ribbons,  and  the  pink  and  silver  purse, 
with  silver  tassels  and  slides,  and  its  nice  little 
store  of  pocket-money,  upon  the  young  bride. 
This  was  done  as  she  kissed  her  before  taking 
her  leave ;  and  before  Myra  entered  the  glass 
coach  which  was  to  convey  her  to  Hamj)ton 
Court — at  which  place,  among  stewed  eels, 
fine  bowery  trees,  the  basin  with  the  gold  fish, 
and  the  pictures,  and  so  on,  the  new  mar- 
ried pair  passed  a  week  very  pleasantly,  and 
then  returned  to  London. 
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Thomas,  frugal  as  lie  of  tlie  good  sliip 
"Achilles," — Thomas  luklc  by  name, — but  oh, 
possessing  such  a  different  heart !  had  proposed 
at  first,  and  intended,  that  he  and  his  fair  one 
should  begin  the  world  as  lodgers,  in  the  nice 
little  apartment  he  had  until  then  occupied. 

He  persuaded  Myra,  accompanied  by  the 
somewhat  antiquated  forewoman  of  Mrs. 
Fisher's  establishment,  to  pay  him  a  visit  there ; 
and  after  Mrs.  Johnson  had  exhausted  herself 
in  exclamations  and  praises  of  all  his  little 
ornaments — of  the  cleanliness  and  good  order 
that  pervaded  every  part,  and  of  his  innume- 
rable contrivances  to  unite  beauty,  comfort,  and 
economy — and  that  Myra  had  condescended 
to  signify  her  approbation  with  "Bless  me, 
how  fine  !  Law !  very  neat  and  ingenious  in- 
deed !"  &c. 

Thomas  ventm^ed  humbly  to  suggest  that, 
perhaps,  as  she  liked  the  place  so  well,  she 
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might  be  inclined  to  take  up  her  abode  there, 
when  first  thej  vere  married ;  as  it  would  save 
a  great  deal  of  expense,  and  thej  should  see 
how  the  world  went  on  with  them  before 
enlarging  their  plan. 

There  were  glum  looks  indeed  ! 

If  he  never  had  seen  a  cloud  upon  that  fair 
face  before,  he  got  it  now. 

"  Lodgings  ! — His  lodgings ! — Come  to  his 
lodgings  !  Was  that  what  all  his  fine  promises 
were  to  end  in  ?  Three  pair  of  stairs  !  A  set 
of  paltry  lodgings !  A  set ! — what  was  she 
saying  1  Two  miserable  little  rooms.  She 
had  fallen  in  the  world,  to  be  sure — everybody 
knew  that — and  he  seemed  to  remember  it 
better  than  anybody ;  but  she'd  have  him  to 
know  her  stomach  was  at  least  too  high  for 
some  things.  She'd  known  better  days,  and 
hadn't  been  used  to  live  in  lodgings!  and 
never  thought  to  have  been  asked  to  do  it  by 
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Mm,  of  all  people.  But  there  was  no  knowing 
what  men  would  come  to.  She'd  expected  a 
house  of  her  own  and  a  footboj,  as  she'd  been 
used  to  at  her  aunt's.  And  now  it  was  to  be 
lodgings;  and  he'd  want  her  to  go  without  a 
maid  next,  she  supposed." 

And  then  the  wind  sank,  the  rain  fell,  and 
Mjra  began  to  crj. 

Poor  Thomas  !  His  heart  was  not  of  flint. 
Anything  but  that.  The  tears  of  weeping 
beauty  were  irresistible.  He  kissed  them  as 
they  rolled  over  her  cheeks,  and  thought  of 
crystal  drops  of  dew  in  moss  roses. 

All  his  little  modest  plans  of  prudential  cir- 
cumspection, at  the  beginning  of  their  career, 
vanished  before  her  vexation  and  disappoint- 
ment. 

Vex  her! — that  was  impossible.  Disappoint 
her! — that  would  be  base.  And  so  the  nice 
little  apartment  was  abandoned,  and  a  house 
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taken  of  their  own,  and  furnished  as  elegantly 
as  all  the  money  remaining  in  Tom  Tuft's 
hands  would  admit  of.  Further  than  that, 
even  Myra's  tears,  or,  worse  even,  Myra's 
frowns,  could  not  persuade  him  to  go. 

Poet  as  he  was — his  whole  heart  made  up 
of  tender  and  imaginatire  stuff — Tom  Tuft  was 
a  man — an  honest,  upright,  sound-hearted 
Englishman,  erery  inch  of  him.  That  which 
was  wrong  he  would  not  do.  And  he  had 
been  carefully  educated  in  the  good  old  creed 
which  taught,  that  to  run  into  debt  for  any 
consideration  whatsoever,  was  fearfully  dan- 
gerous, and  fearfully  akin  to  wrong. 

He  told  Myra  that  if  they  had  a  house  of 
their  own,  such  as  she  desired,  instead  of  being 
lodgers,  they  must  lodge  others.  They  must 
admit  people  under  their  own  roof  if  they  did 
not  like  to  live  under  the  roof  of  other 
people. 
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She  was  not  so  much  annoyed  at  this  idea 
as  he  had  apprehended.  A  fooHsh  pride  was 
the  chief  cause  of  all  her  faults  and  mistakes, 
and  her  pride  was  gratified  bj  the  idea  of 
having  a  house  of  her  own.  Silly  as  she  was 
in  many  things,  Myra  was  not  a  fool,  and 
knew  how  to  keep  the  main  chance — meaning 
by  that,  her  own  personal  interests — in  view, 
as  well  as  others. 

She  admitted  the  justice  of  Tom's  calcu- 
lations, and  submitted  to  let  her  first  floor ;  he 
was  fitting  up  for  her  a  pretty  drawing-room 
upon  the  second. 

It  was  done  with  his  usual  attention  to  neat- 
ness, good  taste,  and  economy ;  and  when 
Mrs.  Tom  Tuft  took  possession  of  her  new 
abode,  received  the  keys  of  it,  and  was  pre- 
sented to  her  two  neat,  demure-looking  little 
maids,  chosen  by  good  old  Mrs.  Tuft  herself 
with  great  care,  I  must  say  never  young  woman 
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in  her  position  of  life  ^vas  put  at  the  head  of  a 
prettier  or  more  orderly  little  establishment. 

There  was  everything  one  could  reasonably 
wish,  and  there  was  nothing  more.  Phoebe 
and  the  good  mother  had  arranged  all  this 
with  their  customary  attention  to  domestic 
business — a  careful  regard  to  the  extent  of 
Tom's  means,  and  to  the  natural  wants  and 
wishes  of  a  young  bride. 

So  there  was  all  that  could  be  needful,  and 
no  superfluity.  The  only  things  that  might 
haye  been  called  superfluous,  were  the  pictures, 
books,  and  chimney  -  ornaments  transferred 
from  Tom  Tuft's  lodgings,  which  were  all 
given  up  to  adorn  Myra's  drawing-room — 
That  bower  of  bliss  in  which  he  pictured  him- 
self, poor  fellow,  as  so  happy! 

He  reading  aloud,  perhaps,  whilst  ]\Iyra 
worked;  or,  sitting  in  delicious  repose  after 
the  labours  of  his  busy  day  in  his  arm-chair 
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by   the   fire,   watching    that    sweet    creature 
making  tea. 

Seeing  her,  on  a  nearer  view, 

"  A  goddess,  yet  a  woman  too." 

Ah!  it  was  a  lovely  sketch  of  simple  life, 
which  the  young  fellow's  fancy  painted  in 
colours  very  soft  and  delicate,  I  can  assure 
you. 

Poor  lad !  he  was  awakened  from  his  dream 
— driven  out  of  his  amiable  fool's  paradise, 
poor  fellow,  before  his  honeymoon  was  well 
over  his  head. 

Myra  wrote  thus  to  Lettice — 

'*  My  dear  Lettice, 

"  I  am  sure  you  will  rejoice  to  hear  that  I 
am  to  enter  the  temple  of  Hymen  with  Mr. 
Tuft,  upon  Wednesday  fortnight,  July  16th; 
and  I  hope  Mrs.  Melwyn,  your  mistress,  will 
give  you  leave  for  a  couple  of  days,  and  that 
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your  prudence,  great  as  it  is,  will  not  grudge 
the  railway  fare  there  and  back,  to  see  your 
only  sister  consigned  to  the  care  of  one  to 
you  a  stranger.  It  will  be  very  affecting,  and, 
I  dare  say,  I  shall  cry  very  much;  but  I  dare 
say  you  will  not,  for  you  know  you  are  not 
very  easily  agitated  by  feeling,  so  you  need 
not  be  afraid  of  making  the  General  angry  by 
your  red  eyes,  if  you  come,  which  I  do  hope 
you  will.  I  long  to  introduce  you  to  my 
darling  intended.  He  is  a  sweet  young  man, 
to  be  sure,  and  very  handsome.  I — think  I 
never  saw  such  beautiful  eyes  and  hair.  A 
little,  perhaps,  more  wedded  to  old  family 
habits  than  is  quite  desirable  for  a  bride;  and 
has  such  a  pious  devotion,  and  such  filial 
obedience  to  his  parents,  that  I  can't  help 
laughing  at  him  now  and  then, — calling  him  a 
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great  baby,  and  threatening  to  buy  liim  a 
pinafore. — A  thing  I  certainly  must  do,  if  these 
childish  ways  continue  after  we  are  married, 
and  hold  it  up  in  terror,  as  they  do  the  dish- 
cloth in  the  kitchen. 

"  As  for  his  sister  Phoebe,  I  shall  manage 
her  easily  enough,  as  I  shall  take  care,  from 
the  first,  to  put  her  in  her  proper  place,  and 
show  her  I  don't  mean  to  be  interfered  with; 
which  will  give  the  goody  his  mother  a  hint 
too ;  and  I  shall  thus  knock  down  two  birds 
with  one  stone.     I  am  happy  to  say  No.  9,  in 

C Street  is  taken  for  our  house.  Somebody 

— his  old-fashioned,  prudent  parents.  111  be 
bound — ^had  put  it  into  Tom's  head  that  we 
had  better  go  into  lodgings  at  first. 

"  Lodgings !  As  if  I  was  going  to  put  up 
with  that!     No;  I  soon  shoM^ed  my  young 
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gentleman  that  I  was  not  exactly  bom  to 
marry  into  lodgings;  and  made  him  heartily 
ashamed  of  his  meanness,  in  venturing  to 
propose,  or  even  think  of  such  a  thing. 

"I  was  so  vexed  about  it,  that  I  really 
couldn't  help  crying  downright.  And  he  was 
so  sorry.  He  can't  bear  to  see  me  cry,  though 
he  says  I  do  look  like  a  rose  just  washed  with 
the  dew,  which  Mary  somebody  gave  to  some- 
body. 

"  He's  so  good-natured — he  really  is  good- 
natured — that  he  can't  bear  to  see  me  vexed. 
Oh,  I  can  twist  him  round  my  little  finger ! 
Fve  had  some  trouble,  too,  about  my  wed- 
ding-dress. One  can't  twist  Mrs.  Fisher 
round  one's  little  finger,  that's  certain — she's 
as  obstinate  as  a  mule,  and  as  hard  as  a 
rock. 

H2 
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"I  wanted  to  be  married  iu  ^  veil,  and  I 
told  Thomas  so,  and  lie  was  delighted  with 
the  idea  of  a  transparent  gauze,  like  woven 
air — or  some  such  stuff — floating  over  my 
golden  hair.  Certainly,  it  looks  much  more 
genteel  and  come  i  fan,  as  Mademoiselle  du 
Plessis,  our  French  milliner,  says.  And  as  I 
am  a  gentlewoman  born,  and  a  clergyman's 
daughter,  I  think  Mrs.  Fisber  might  have  con- 
descended to  make  this  little  deviation  from 
her  rule — for  her  rule  is  bonnets — in  my 
favour.  But  no — not  a  bit  of  it.  As  obsti- 
nate as  a  mule  the  old  thing  is  :  there  is  no 
reasoning  with  her.  Indeed,  she  won't  let  one 
reason.  She  puts  one  down  at  once,  with  an 
authoritative  air  of  decision,  which  says,  *  It's 
lay  law;  and  my  law  is  like  the  law  of  the 
Medes  and  Persians.'    No — bonnets  it  ever 
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was,  and  bonnets  it  ever  will  be — and  so, 
married  in  a  bonnet,  as  if  I  was  a  tradesman's 
daughter,  I  am  to  be.  Is  it  not  too  pro- 
voking ? 

"  I  musfc  be  a  tradesman's  wife,  to  be  sure, 
— at  least  so  some  people  will  look  upon  it, — 
tliouorh  a  master  tailor  is  so  genteel  a  business 
now,  that  it  almost  ranks  with  the  professions, 
and  is  much  genteeler,  in  my  opinion,  than 
anj  of  the  inferior  branches  of  the  law  and 
medicine,  which  at  the  best,  are  but  businesses 
after  all.  The  army  and  the  church  are  the 
onlj  truly  aristocratical,  which  mark  the 
gentleborn.  Certainly,  as  I  do  descend  a 
little  out  of  my  true  sphere  in  regard  to  my 
love  for  Tom — for  true  love  leads  to  every 
sacrifice — I  would  have  liked  to  prove  to  all 
his  rather  vulgar  relations  that  I  luas  descend- 
ing;   and  that  I  knew  my  place,  though  I 
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condescended,  out  of  regard  for  him,  as  I  said. 
But  that  obstinate  old  woman  would  no  more 
listen  to  such  arguments  as  these,  than  she 
would  flj — and  she'd  take  a  pretty  large  pair 
of  wings  to  hoist  her  up,  I  fancy ! 

"She's  no  more  feeling  for  one,  or  regard 
for  one's  ladylike  sentiments,  or  for  one's 
genteel  habits  and  ways  of  thinking,  than  if 
she  was  a  gooseberry  bush, — which  last  she 
resembles  in  one  thing, — there's  plenty  of 
prickles  to  be  encountered  before  one  gathers 
the  fruit. 

"  Well,  good  bye,  Lettice ;  and  I  wish  you 
were  in  as  fortunate  a  situation  as  I  am,  and 
as  happy,  and  with  as  good  prospects, — for  if 
they  are  not  all  one  could  wish,  or  might 
have  expected,  they  would  really  be  great 
things  for  you. 

"But  I  don't   see   much   chance   for  you 
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where  jou  are  ;  and  as  for  making  a  conquest 
at  Church, — whj  that,  mj  dearest  Lettice,  I 
fear  is  rather  out  of  the  question  as  regards 
JOU.  But  still,  mj  dear,  it's  lucky  that  I  have 
been  able  to  do  so,  and  I  am  sure  I  may  say 
for  Mr.  Tuft  that  if  anything  should  happen, 
and  you  be  thrown  out  of  a  situation,  he  will 
be  happy  to  second  my  invitation,  and  receive 
you  for  a  short  visit  or  so,  till  something  else 
else  can  be  found  for  you. 

"  And  so  I  am,  my  dear,  for  nearly  the 
last  time, 

"  Your  affectionate  sister, 

"  Myra  Arnold. 

"  Make  my  compliments  to  Mrs.  Melwyn,  if 
you  think  it  agreeable." 
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That  Lctticc  sighed  and  smiled  over  this 
letter  you  will  suppose  ;  however,  as  she  did 
not  know  Mr.  Thomas  Tuft  so  well  as  I  do, 
she  did  not  care  for  him  so  much,  and  rejoiced 
in  her  sister's  comfortable  settlement  in  the 
world,  most  unfeignedlj. 

Mrs.  Melwjn's  consent  being  obtained,  and 
a  kind  invitation  from  Mrs.  Fisher  received, 
she  prepared  herself,  with  cheerful  alacrity,  to 
go  up  to  London. 

Mrs.  Fisher  had  never  seen  her  before, 
and  when  she  presented  herself  was  perfectly 
charmed  with  her  appearance :  she  saw  at 
once  that  she  was  one  after  her  own  heart, 
and  was  so  cordial  and  pleasant  that  Lettice 
was  delighted  with  her. 

Poor  Thomas  too  was  enchanted  with  the 
cheerful  ease  and  sweetness  of  Lettice's  manner. 
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— lier  imajQTected  expressions  of  affection  to 
liimself.  and  the  animated  interest  she  took  in 
her  sister's  happiness.  Beautiful  she  was  not, 
— that  he  readily  and  gladly  confessed  to 
himself, — not  to  be  compared,  at  a  thousand 
miles  distance,  with  Myra.  In  the  honesty  of 
his  heart,  he  praised  her  most  warmly  to  his 
beloved ;  enlarging  upon  all  her  charming 
qualities,  and  the  delight  it  was  to  find  a 
second  sister  almost  more  than  equal  to  his 
Phoebe.  He  fancied  he  was  giving  pleasure 
to  the  angel  of  his  heart,  as  he  styled  her,  by 
this  praise  of  one  so  near  and  dear.  Short- 
sighted young  man  ! 

Myra  hated  any  praises  but  those  addressed 
to  herself,  and  was  tiffed  and  out  of  humour, 
he  could  not  divine  why,  when  he  was  enlarg- 
ing upon  the  agreeable  theme.     In  truth,  she 
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clierislied  an  incipient  jealousy  of  Lettice  at 
all  times.  She  had  been  taught  to  consider 
her  own  claims  to  notice  and  admiration  as  so 
far  superior,  and  to  see  Lettice  so  entirely 
thrown  into  the  background,  that  any  attempt 
to  bring  her  forward,  or  any  admiration  of  her 
many  merits,  appeared  to  this  sister  like  an 
injustice  to  herself,  and  an  usurpation  which  it 
was  impossible  to  tolerate  with  temper. 

Well,  as  I  said,  the  marriage  came  off. 

Lettice  saw  how  things  were  likely  to  go 
on ;  and  she  had  not  seen  much  of  Mr.  Tuft 
before  she,  like  the  rest  of  his  friends,  took  a 
very  warm  interest  in  his  happiness. 

She,  too,  attempted  to  hint  at  various  little 
things  to  Myra  which  she  knew  must  militate 
against  the  comfort  of  any  husband  upon 
earth.      One   being   her    inveterate   habit   of 
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personal  slovenliness  and  negligence  when 
there  was  no  one  whose  admiration  she 
desired  to  obtain ; — another,  her  indolence 
and  careless  inattention  to  small  things  of 
which  the  sum  of  a  woman's  life  and  the 
round  of  her  duties  mainly  consist ; — but 
hoitj  toity ! — If  Myra  was  impatient  of  re- 
proof before  this  tide  of  prosperity  set  in, 
what  was  she  now  '{ — Now,  when  she  had  the 
world  before  her,  as  she  thought. 

What  was  she  going  to  be  married  for,  if 
it  was  not  to  get  out  of  her  leading  strings. 

She  soon  taught  Lettice,  as  she  mentally 
said,  to  know  the  difference,  and  that  she  was 
not  going  to  be  chidden  and  tutored  now  she 
was  Mrs.  Tuft. 

So  the  wedded  pair  drove  off  in  their  glass 
coach,    and   Lettice,  with   an   anxious   brow, 
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went  up  stairs  and  made  up  her  trunk,  sighing 
as  she  did  so, — for  she  really  loved  Thomas 
with  all  a  sister's  heart  already.  And  then 
she  came  down  and  took  leave  of  Mrs.  Fisher. 
And  a  cab  carried  her  off  to  the  rail,  and 
she  returned  to  her  duties  at  the  Hazels. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

"  Yet  once  more,  oh,  ye  laurels,  and  once  more, 
Ye  myrtles  brown,  with  ivy  never  sere, 
I  come  to  pluck  your  berries  harsh  and  crude, 
And  with  forced  fingers  rude. 
Shatter  your  leaves  before  the  mellowing  year. 
Bitter  constraint,  and  sad  occasion  dear, 

Compels  me " 

Milton's  Lycidas. 

I  MUST  beg  of  you  to  slip  over  a  portion  of 
time,  and  to  suppose  about  two  years  passed 
over  our  heads,  and  we  return  to  Lettice,  who 
has  passed  that  period  at  General  Melwjn's. 
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So  useful,  SO  cheerful,  so  thoroughly  good, 
so  sincerely  pious,  so  generally  disinterested 
she  was,  that  the  transformation  she  had 
accomplished  was  astonishing. 

And  was  she  as  happy  herself  as  she  made 
others  *?  Nobody  at  the  Hazels  thought  of 
exactly  asking  that  question.  And  yet  they 
might  have  reflected  a  little,  and  inquired, 
whether  to  one,  the  source  of  so  much  comfort 
to  others,  the  natural  felicity  of  her  age  was 
not  denied. 

Could  a  young  being  like  her  be  very  happy, 
living  with  two  old  people,  and  without  one 
single  companion  of  her  own  age  *? — Without 
prospect,  without  interest  in  that  coming  life, 
which  the  young  imagination  paints  in  such 
lovely  colours  ? 

One   may   boldly  affirm   she   was  not  so 
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happy  as  she  deseryed  to  be,  and  that  it  ^as 
quite  impossible,  ^vith  a  heart  formed  for 
eyerj  tender  affection  as  was  hers,  that  she 
should. 

She  began  to  be  yisited  by  a  troublesome 
guest,  which  in  the  days  of  hardship  she  had 
never  known.  The  very  ease  which  sur- 
rounded her,  the  exemption  from  all  necessity 
for  laborious  industry  actually  increasing  the 
eyil,  which  gradually  seemed  to  grow  upon 
her.  There  was  a  secret  distaste  for  life — a 
void  in  the  heart,  not  filled  by  natural  affec- 
tions— a  something  which  asked  for  tenderer 
relations,  more  earnest  duties — a  home — a 
household — a  family  of  her  own ! 

She  blamed  herself  very  much  when  first 
this  little  secret  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  and 
discontent  beo^an  to   steal  over  her.     How 
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could  slic  be  SO  unfi^rateful  ?  She  had  every 
comfort  in  the  world — more,  much  more,  than 
she  had  any  title  to  expect;  infinitely  more 
than  many  far  more  deserving  than  herself 
were  allowed  to  enjoy.  Why  could  she  not 
liave  the  same  light  contented  spirit  within  her 
breast,  that  had  carried  her  triumphantly 
through  so  many  hardships,  and  enlivened  so 
many  clouded  days  \ 

Poor  Lettice!  It  was  in  vain  to  find  fault 
with  herself  Life  would  seem  flat.  The  mere 
routine  of  duties,  unsweetened  by  natural 
affection,  would  weary  the  spirit  at  times. 
There  was  a  sweetness  wanting  to  existence — 
and  existence,  without  that  invigorating  sweet- 
ness, is  to  the  best  of  us  a  tedious  and  an 
exhausting  thing. 

So    thought   Catherine,   when,    about   two 
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years  after  her  raarriage,  she  came  for  the 
first  time  with  Edgar  to  visit  her  father  and 
mother. 

The  regimental  duties  of  the  young  officer 
had  carried  him  to  the  Ionian  Islands  very 
shortly  after  his  marriage ;  promotion  had 
brought  him  home,  and  he  and  his  young  and 
happy  wife,  with  a  sweet  infant  of  about 
twelve  months  old,  hastened  down  to  the 
Hazels  to  visit  Catheriue's  parents. 

I  pass  over  the  joy  of  the  meeting — I  pass 
over  the  satisfaction  felt  by  Catherine  at  the 
happy  revolution  which  had  taken  place — at 
her  father's  improved  temper,  her  mother's 
more  tranquil  spirits,  the  absence  of  Randall, 
and  the  general  good  behaviour  which  per- 
vaded the  household. 

She  looked  upon  every  member  of  it  with 

VOL.  II.  I 
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satisfaction,  except  one;  and  that  was  the  very 
one  who  ought  to  have  been  the  happiest ; 
for  she  was  the  cause  and  the  origin  of  all 
this  happiness.  But  Lettice  did  not,  she 
thought,  look  as  she  used  to  do ;  her  eyes  had 
lost  something  of  their  yivacitj ;  and  the  good 
heart  of  Catherine  was  grieved. 

"  It  pains  me  so,  Edgar — jou  cannot  think," 
she  said  to  her  husband,  as  she  walked  leaning 
upon  his  arm,  through  tlie  pleasant  groves  and 
gardens  of  the  Hazels.  "  I  can  scarcely  enjoy 
my  own  happiness  for  thinking  of  her.  Poor 
dear,  she  blames  herself  so  for  not  being  per- 
fectly happy  —  as  if  one  could  have  effects 
without  causes — as  if  the  life  she  leads  here 
could  make  any  one  perfectly  happy.  Not 
one  thing  to  enjoy — for  as  to  her  comfortable 
room,   and   the   good  house,  and  the  pretty 
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place,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  a  person  soon 
gets  used  to  it, — and  it  shuts  out  uneasiness, 
but  it  decs  not  bring  delight — at  least  to  a 
young  thing  of  that  age.  Child  of  the  house 
as  I  was, — and  early  days  as  they  were  with 
me  when  you  were  among  us,  Edgar — I  never 
knew  what  true  happiness  was  till  then — 
that  is,  I  should  very  soon  have  felt  a  want  of 
some  object  of  interest ;  though  it  was  my  own 
father  and  mother — " 

"So  I  took  the  liberty  to  lay  before  you 
my  fair  haranguer,  if  you  recollect,  when  you 
made  so  many  difficulties  about  carrying  my 
knapsack/' 

"  Ah  !  that  was  because  it  seemed  so  heart- 
less, so  cruel,  to  abandon  my  parents  just  when 
they  wanted  me  so  exceedingly.  But  what  a 
debt  of  gratitude  I  owe  to  this  dear  Lettice, 

i2 
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for  settling  all  these  matters  so  admirably 
for  me." 

"I  am  glad  you  confess  to  a  little  of  that 
debt,  which  I,  on  my  part,  feel  to  be  enor- 
mous." 

"I  heartily  wish  there  were  any  means  of 
paying  it.  I  wish  I  could  make  Lettice  as 
liappy  as  she  has  made  all  of  us." 

The  young  officer  shook  his  handsome  head. 
— Catherine  went  on — 

"  Mammas  in  our  rank  of  life  make  such  a 
point  of  endeavouring  to  settle  their  daughters 
— to  start  them  in  households  of  their  own — 
where,  if  they  are  exposed  to  many  troubles 
which  they  escape  under  their  father's  roof, 
they  have  many  more  interests  and  sources  of 
happiness.  But  there  is  nobody  to  think  of 
such  matters  as  connected  with  this  poor 
fatherless  and  motherless  girl." 
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"  Mothers,  even  in  jour  rank,  mj  love, 
don't  always  succeed  in  accomplishing  this 
momentous  object.  I  don't  see  what  possible 
chance  there  is  for  one  in  Lettice's  condition 
— except  the  grand  one,  the  effective  one — in 
my  opinion  almost  the  only  one  in  such  cases 
— namely,  the  chapter  of  accidents." 

"Ah!  that  chapter  of  accidents!  It  is  a 
poor  dependence." 

"Nay,  Catherine,  that  is  not  said  with  your 
usual  piety." 

"True — I  am  sorry — and  yet,  where  ano- 
ther's happiness  is  concerned,  one  feels  as  if 
it  were  wrons:  to  trust  too  much — even  to 
Providence;  with  great  reverence  be  it  said — 
I  mean,  that  in  no  given  event  can  we  exactly 
tell  how  much  we  are  expected  to  use  our  own 
exertions — how  much  diligence  on  our  part  is 
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required  of  us,  in  order  to  produce  a  happj 
result." 

"  I  agree  with  jou  quite  and  entirely ;  and 
if  there  is  a  thing  that  angers  me  beyond 
measure, — it  is  to  see  a  pious  person  fold  his 
hands — sit  down  and  trust  the  happiness  of 
another  to,  as  he  says,  Providence,  and  take 
no  further  trouble  about  it.  If  I  have  any 
just  idea  of  Providence,  an  ample  retribution 
will  be  in  store  for  these  sort  of  religionists." 

"  Well,  that  is  just  as  I  feel — but  in  a  sort 
of  confused  way.  You  say  those  things  so 
much  better  than  I  do,  Edgar." 

"  Do  I  ?     Well,  that  is  news  to  me." 

''  But  to  return. — Cannot  we  do  sometliing 
for  this  good  creature  1" 

"  I  don't  exactly  see  what  we  can  do.  Be- 
sides there  is  your  poor  mother. — Would  you 
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pull  down  all  her  little  edifice  of  happiness, 
by  taking  Lettice  away  from  her  1" 

"  That  is  a  terrible  consideration ; — and  yet 
what  was  true  of  me  is  doubly  and  trebly  true 
of  Lettice.  My  darling  mother  would  not 
hear  of  me  relinquishing  my  happiness  upon 
her  account — and  ought  Lettice  to  be  allowed 
to  make  such  a  sacrifice  1" 

"  Well,  well,  my  dear,  it  is  time  enough  to 
begin  to  deprecate  such  a  sacrifice  when  the 
opportunity  for  it  occurs ;  but  I  own  I  see 
little  hope  of  a  romance  for  your  poor,  dear 
Lettice,  seeing  that  an  important  personage  in 
such  matters — namely,  a  hero — seems  to  me 
to  be  utterly  out  of  the  question.  There  is 
not  a  young  gentleman  within  twenty  miles, 
so  far  as  I  can  see,  that  is  in  the  least  likely 
to  think  of  the  good  girl." 
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"  Alas  no ! — that  is  the  worst  of  it." 
But  the  romance  of  Letticc's  life  was  nearer 
tlian  thej  imagined. 


The  visit  of  Catherine  at  the  Hazels  cheered 
U23  Lettice  very  much ;  and  in  the  delights  of 
a  little  society  with  those  of  her  own  age,  she 
soon  forgot  all  her  quarrels  witli  herself;  and 
brushed  away  the  cobwebs  which  were  gather- 
ing over  her  brain.  She  was  enchanted,  too, 
with  the  baby,  and  as  she  felt  that,  whilst 
Catherine  was  with  her  mother,  she  rather 
interfered  with,  than  increased  Mrs.  Melwyn's 
enjoyment,  she  used  to  indulge  herself  with 
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long  walks  through  the  beautiful  surrounding 
country,  accompanying  the  nurse  and  helping 
to  carry  the  babe. 

She  Tisited  several  lonely  places  and  remote 
cottages,  where  she  had  never  been  before; 
and  began  to  feel  a  new  interest  given  to 
existence,  when  she  was  privileged  to  assist 
others  under  the  pressure  of  that  want  and 
misery  which  she  understood  but  too  well. 
One  evening  she  and  the  nurse  had  strayed  in 
a  new  direction,  and  did  not  exactly  know 
where  they  were.  Very  far  from  the  house 
she  was  aware  it  could  not  be,  by  the  time  she 
had  been  absent,  but  they  had  got  into  one  of 
those  deep  hollow  lanes,  from  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  surrrounding 
country:  those  lanes  so  still,  and  so  beautiful, — 
with  their  broken   sandy  banks,  covered  with 
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tufts  of  feathering  grass,  with  peeping  prim- 
roses and  violets,  and  barren  strawberries  be- 
tween ;  the  beech  and  ash  of  the  copses  casting 
their  slender  branches  across,  and  chequering 
the  way  with  innumerable  broken  lights ! 
Whilst  may  be,  as  was  here  the  case,  a  clear 
pebbly  stream  runs  sparkling  and  shining 
upon  one  side  of  the  way,  forming  ten  thou- 
sand little  pools  and  waterfalls  as  it  courses 
along. 

Charmed  with  the  scene,  Lettice  could  not 
prevail  upon  herself  to  turn  back  till  she  had 
pursued  her  way  a  little  farther.  At  last  a 
turn  in  the  lane  brought  her  to  a  lowly  and 
lonely  cottage,  which  stood  in  a  place  where 
the  bank  had  a  little  receded,  and  the  ground 
formed  a  small  grassy  semicircle,  with  the 
steep  banks  rising  all  around  it — here  stood 
the  cottage. 
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It  was  an  ancient  picturesque  looking  thing, 
— built  one  knows  not  when.  I  have  seen  one 
such  near  Stony  Cross  in  Hampshire,  which 
the  tradition  of  the  country  affirms  to  be  the 
Yery  identical  cottage  into  which  the  dying 
William  Rufus  w^as  carried,  and  I  am  half 
inclined  to  belieye  it. 

Their  deep  heavy  roofs,  huge  roof-trees, 
little  low  walls  and  small  windows,  speak  of 
habits  of  life  very  remote  from  our  own — and 
look  to  me  as  if  like  a  heap  of  earth — a 
tumulus — such  edifices  might  stand  unchanged 
for  tens  of  ages. 

The  cottage  before  us  was  of  this  descrip- 
tion, and  had  probably  been  a  woodman's  hut 
when  the  surrounding  country  was  all  one 
huge  forest.  The  walls  were  not  more  than 
five  feet  high,  over  which  hung  the  deep  and 
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Jicavj  roof,  covered  ^yitll  moss,  and  the  thatch 
was  overlaid  with  a  heap  of  black  mould, 
which  afforded  plentiful  nourishment  to  stone- 
crops,  and  various  tufts  of  beautifully  feathered 
grass,  which  waved  in  fantastic  plumes  over  it. 
The  door,  the  frame  of  which  was  all  aslant, 
seemed  almost  buried  in,  and  pressed  down  by 
this  roof,  placed  in  which  were  two  of  those 
old  windows  which  show  that  the  roof  itself 
formed  the  upper  chamber  of  the  dwelling.  A 
white  rose  bush  was  banded  up  on  one  side  of 
this  door; — a  rosemary  tree  upon  the  other; 
— a  little  border  with  marigolds,  lemon  thyme 
and  such  like  pot-herbs,  ran  round  the  house, 
which  lay  in  a  tiny  plot  of  ground  carefully 
cultivated  as  a  garden.  Here  a  very  aged 
man,  bent  almost  double,  as  it  would  seem, 
wdth  the  weight  of  years,  was  very  languidly 
digging  or  attempting  it. 
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The  nurse  was  tired,  so  was  the  babe,  so 
was  Lettice.  Thej  agreed  to  ask  the  old 
man's  leave  to  enter  the  cottage,  and  sit  down 
a  little,  before  attempting  to  return  home. 

"  May  we  go  in,  good  man,  and  rest  our- 
selves a  short  time  V  asked  Lettice. 

"  Anan— ". 

"  Will  you  give  us  leave  to  go  in  and  rest 
ourselves  a  little  1  AVe  are  both  tired  with 
carrying  the  baby." 

"  I  don't  know  well  what  it  is  you're  say- 
ing. How  many  miles  to  Briarwood  ?  Maybe 
two;  but  it's  a  weary  while  sin'  I've  been 
there." 

"  He  can't  understand  us,  nurse,  at  all.  He 
seems  almost  stone  deaf.  Let  us  knock  at  the 
door,  and  see  who's  within, — for  you  look 
ready   to    drop ;    and    I    am    so    excessively 
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tired  I  can  hardly  help  jou.  However,  give 
me  your  sleeping  babe  at  all  events, — for 
you  really  seem  as  if  you  could  stand  no 
longer." 

She  took  the  child,  which  had  long  been 
fast  asleep,  went  to  the  cottage  door,  and 
knocked. 

"  Come  in,"  said  a  voice. 

Not  such  a  voice  as  she  expected  to 
hear,  but  a  sweet  well -modulated  voice, 
that  of  a  person  of  education.  A  man's 
voice,  however,  it  was.  She  hesitated  a 
little,  upon  which  some  one  rose  and 
opened  the  door,  but  started  back  upon 
seeing  a  young  lady  with  a  child  in  her  arms, 
looking  excessively  tired,  and  as  if  she  could 
hold  up  no  longer. 

"Pray,  come  in,"   he   said,    observing  she 
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hesitated,  and,  retreating  back  a  little  as  lie 
spoke,  showed  a  small  bed  not  far  from  the 
fire,  standing  in  the  chimnej-place,  as  it  is 
called.  In  this  bed  lay  a  rerj  aged  woman. 
A  large,  but  very,  rerj  ancient  Bible  lay  open 
upon  the  bed,  and  a  chair  a  little  pushed  back 
was  standing  near  it.  It  would  seem  that  the 
young  gentleman  had  risen  from  the  chair 
where  he  to  all  appearance  had  been  reading 
the  Bible  to  the  bed- ridden  old  woman. — 
"  Pray,  come  in,  and  sit  down,"  he  repeated, 
holding  the  door  to  let  Lettice  enter.  "  You 
look  exceedingly  tired.  The  place  is  very 
humble  but  perfectly  clean,  and  poor  old  Betty 
Rigby  will  be  very  happy  to  give  you  leave  to 
enter." 

The  young  man  who  spoke  was  dressed  in 
deep  black;  but  as  there  was  a  crape  band 
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round  his  hat  which  lay  upon  the  table,  it 
■would  seem  that  he  was  in  mourning,  and 
possibly,  therefore,  not  a  clergyman.  He  was 
something  above  the  middle  height;  but  his 
figure  was  spoiled  by  its  extreme  thinness,  and 
a  stoop  in  the  shoulder  which  seemed  to  be 
the  effect  of  weakness.  His  face  was  very 
thin,  and  his  cheek  perfectly  pale;  but  his 
features  were  beautifully  proportioned,  and  his 
large  grey  eyes  beamed  with  a  subdued  and 
melancholy  splendour.  There  was  the  fire  of 
fever,  and  there  was  that  of  genius. 

The  expression  of  this  face  was  soft  and 
sweet  in  the  extreme,  but  it  was  rendered 
almost  painful  by  its  cast  of  deep  sadness. 
Lettice  looked  at  him,  and  was  struck  by  his 
appearance  in  a  way  she  had  never  in  her  life 
before  been.      He  was,  I   believe,   as   much 
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struck  with  hers.  These  unexpected  meetings, 
in  totally  unexpected  places,  often  produce 
such  sudden  and  deep  impressions.  The  hap- 
pier being  was  moved  and  interested  bj  the 
delicacy,  the  attenuation,  the  profound  sadness 
of  the  beautiful  countenance  before  her;  the 
other  with  the  bloom  of  health,  the  cheerful, 
wholesome  expression,  the  character  and  mean- 
ing of  the  face  presented  to  him,  as  the  young 
girl  stood  there  holding  the  sleeping  infant  in 
her  arms.  Certainly,  though  not  regularly, 
pretty,  she  was  a  very  pictm-esque  and  pleasing 
looking  object  at  that  moment. 

The  old  woman  from  her  bed  added  her 
inritation  to  that  of  the  young  man. 

''  Please  to  walk  in,  miss.  It's  a  poor  place. 
Please  take  a  chair.  Oh,  my  poor  limbs !  IVe 
been   bed-ridden  these  half-score  years;  but 
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praj,  sit  down  and  rest  yourselves,  and  wel- 
come. Law !  but  that's  a  pretty  bairn,  ben't 
it." 

Lettice  took  the  offered  chair  and  sat  down, 
still  holding  the  baby ;  the  nurse  occupied  the 
other;  the  young  man  continued  standing. 

"  I  am  afraid  we  have  interrupted  you,"  said 
Lettice,  glancing  at  the  book. 

"  Oh,  pray  don't  think  of  it !  I  am  in  no 
hurry  to  be  gone.  My  time,"  with  a  suppressed 
sigh,  "  is  all  my  own.  I  will  finish  my  lecture 
by  and  by." 

"  Ay,  do — do — that's  a  good  gentleman. 
Do  you  know,  ma'am,  he's  been  the  kindest 
friend,  young  as  he  looks,  that  ever  I  or  my 
good  man  met  with.  You  see  we  lie  here  out 
of  the  way  like — it's  a  big  monstrous  parish 
this,   and  our  parson  has    a  w^orld  of  work 
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to  do.  So  we  gets  rather  overlooked,  though, 
poor  man,  I  believe,  he  does  what  he  can. 
I've  lived  here  these  ten  years,  crippled  and 
bed- ridden  as  jou  see,  but  I  got  along  pretty 
well  for  some  time,  for  I  was  a  bit  of  a 
schollard  in  my  youth ;  but  last  winter  my 
eyes  took  to  being  bad,  and  since  then  Tve 
not  been  able  to  read  a  line.  All  gets  dizzy 
like.  And  I  was  very  dull  and  sore  beset  that 
I  couldn't  even  see  to  read  the  word  of  God, 
and  my  poor  husband,  that's  the  old  man  as  is 
delving  in  the  garden  there,  why  he  has  hardly 
any  eyes  left  in  his  head.  Enough  just  to 
potter  about  like,  an'  see  his  way,  but  he 
couldn't  read  a  line,  and  it  was  ever  so  ;  and 
so  that  blessed  young  gentleman — law  !  where 
is  he  ?     Why,  I  declare  he's  gone." 

The  young  gentleman  had,  indeed,  quietly 
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glided  out  of  tlie  cottage  as  soon  as  his  eloge 
began. 

"  That  joung  gentleman — I  can  say  what  I 
like  now  he  is  gone — has  been  so  good  to  us. 
Manj's  the  half-crown  he's  given  me,  and  a 
vrarm  winter  coat  of  his  own  to  my  poor 
rheumatised  old  man. — Oh  !  he's  a  blessed  one 
— and  then  he  comes  and  sits  and  reads  to  mc 
of  an  afternoon  for  an  hour  together,  because 
as  how  one  day  he  called  he  found  me  a 
crying ;  for  why,  I  could  no  longer  read  the 
Holy  Word — and  he  says  'Cheer  up,  Betty, 
be  of  good  comfort,  I'll  read  it  to  you  daily' — 
and  when  I  said  '  daily,  sir—  that'll  take  up 
too  much  of  your  time,  I  fear' — he  sighed  a 
little,  and  said  he'd  nothing  particular  to  do 
witli  his  time." 

^'  Who  is  he  '?  Does  he  belong  to  this  neigli- 
bourhood  ?" 
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"  No,  miss,  he's  only  been  here  may  be  a 
half-year  or  so.  He  came  down  on  a  visit  to 
Mr.  Hickman  the  doctor  out  there,  Briarwood 
way,  and  presently  he  went  and  lodged  at  a 
cottage  hard  by,  to  be  near  Hickman,  who's  a 
great  name  for  such  complaints  as  his'n — A-A 
— I  don't  know  what's  the  name — but  he'3 
very  bad,  they  say,  and  not  able  to  do  any- 
thing in  the  world.  Well,  he's  the  best, 
kindest,  Christian  young  man,  you  ever  see  or 
I  ever  see.  The  power  of  good  he  does  among 
the  poor — poor  young  fellow — is  not  to  be  told 
or  counted — but  he's  so  melancholy  like,  and 
so  gentle,  and  so  kind,  it  makes  one  a'most 
cry  to  look  at  him  ;  that's  the  worst  of  it." 

"  He  looks  like  a  clergyman ;  I  could  fancy 
he  was  in  holy  orders.  Do  you  know  whether 
he  is  so  or  not?" 

*'  Yes,  ma'am,  I  have  heard  sav  that  he  is  a 
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parson,  but  nobody  in  these  parts  lias  ever 
seen  liim  in  a  pulpit ;  but  now  it  strikes  me 
Tve  heard  that  he  was  to  be  curate  to  Mr. 
Thomas,  of  Briarwood  parish,  but  he  was  ta'en 
bad  of  his  chest  or  his  throat,  and  never  able 
to  speak  up  like,  so  it  would  not  do  ;  he 
cannot  at  present  speak  in  a  church,  for  his 
voice  sounds  so  low,  so  low." 

"  I  wonder  we  have  never  met  with  him,  or 
heard  of  him  before." 

"  Oh,  miss  !  he's  not  been  in  this  country 
very  long,  and  he  goes  out  nowhere  but  to 
visit  the  poor  ;  and  tired  and  weak  as  he 
looks,  he  seems  never  tired  of  doing  good." 

"  He  looks  very  pale  and  thin." 

"  Ay,  doesn't  he '?  Fm  afraid  he's  but  badly; 
I've  heard  some  say  he  was  in  a  galloping  con- 
sumpting,  others  a  decline  ;  I  don't  know,  but 
he  seems  mighty  weak  like." 
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A  little  more  talk  went  on  in  the  same  waj, 
and  then  Lettice  asked  the  nurse  whether  she 
felt  rested,  as  it  was  time  to  be  returning 
home,  and  giving  the  poor  bed-ridden  patient 
a  little  money,  which  was  received  with  abun- 
dance of  thanks,  Lettice  left  the  house. 

When  she  entered  the  little  garden,  she  saw 
the  joung  man  was  not  gone  ;  he  was  leaning 
pensively  against  the  gate,  watching  the  swing- 
ing branches  of  a  magnificent  ash  tree,  which 
grew  upon  a  green  plot  bj  the  side  of  the  lane. 
Beautiful  it  was  as  it  spread  its  mighty  mag- 
nificent head  against  the  deep  blue  summer 
sky,  and  a  soft  wind  gently  whispered  among 
its  forest  of  leaves. 

Lettice  could  not  help,  as  she  observed  the 
countenance  of  the  young  man,  who  seemed 
lost  in  thought,  admiring  the  extraordinary 
beauty  of  its  expression.      Something  of  the 
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sublime,  something  of  the  angelic,  which  we 
see  in  a  few  remarkable  faces,  but  usually  in 
those  which  are  spiritualised  bj  mental  suffer- 
ings, and  great  physical  delicacy. 

He  started  from  his  reverie  as  she  and  the 
nurse  approached,  and  lifted  the  latchet  of  the 
little  wicket  to  let  them  pass.  And,  as  he  did 
so,  the  large  melancholy  eye  was  lighted  up 
with  something  of  a  pleasurable  expression,  as 
he  looked  at  Lettice,  and  said, 

"A  beautiful  afternoon.  —  May  I  yenturc 
to  ask  were  you  intending  to  visit  that  poor 
bed-ridden  creature  '?  I  thought  by  the  ex- 
pression she  used,  that  you  were  not  acquainted 
with  her  case,  and  probably  had  never  been 
in  the  cottage  before.  Will  you  excuse  me 
for  saying  she  is  in  great  necessity  ?" 

*'  It  is  the  first  time  I  have  ever  been  down 
this  lane,  sir,  but  I  assure  you  it  shall  not  be 
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the  last;  I  Tvill  come  and  see  the  poor 
woman  again.  There  are  few  things  I  pity  so 
much  as  the  being  bed-ridden." 

She  had  walked  into  the  lane.  He  had 
quitted  the  garden  too,  and  continued  to  walk 
bj  her  side,  talking  as  he  went. 

"  I  hope  there  is  not  so  much  suffering  in 
that  state  as  we  are  apt  to  imagine,"  he  said  ; 
*'at  least,  I  have  obserred  that  very  poor 
people  are  enabled  to  bear  it  with  wonder- 
ful cheerfulness  and  patience.  I  believe,  to 
those  who  have  lived  a  life  of  hard  labour, 
rest  has  something  acceptable  in  it,  which 
compensates  for  many  privations — but  these 
old  creatures  are  also  miserably  poor.  The 
parish  cannot  allow  much,  and  they  are  so 
anxious  not  to  be  forced  into  the  house, 
that  they  contrive  to  make  a  very  little  do. 
The  poor  woman   has  been  for  years  receiv- 
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ing  relief  as  member  of  a  sick-club ;  but 
lately  the  managers  have  come  to  a  resolution, 
that  she  has  been  upon  the  list  for  such  an 
unexampled  length  of  time,  that  they  cannot 
afford  to  go  on  with  the  allowance  any 
longer." 

"How  cruel  and  unjust!" 

"  Very  sad,  as  it  affects  her  comforts, 
poor  creature,  and  certainly  not  just ;  yet, 
as  she  paid  only  about  three  years,  and  has 
been  receiving  an  allowance  for  fifteen,  it 
would  be  difficult,  I  fancy,  to  make  the  sort 
of  people  who  manage  such  clubs  see  it 
quite  in  that  light.  At  all  events,  we  can 
get  her  no  redress,  for  she  does  not  belong 
to  this  parish,  though  her  husband  does ; 
and  the  club  of  which  she  is  a  member  is 
in  a  place  at  some  distance,  of  which  the 
living  is  sequestrated,  and  there  is  no  one  of 
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authority  there  to  whom  we  can  apply.  I 
only  take  the  liberty  of  entering  into  these 
details,  madam,  in  order  to  convince  you  that 
any  charity  you  may  extend  in  this  quarter, 
will  be  particularly  well  applied/' 

"  I  shall  be  very  happy,  if  I  can  be  of  any 
use,''  said  Lettice,  "but  I  am  sorry  to  say,  but 
little  of  my  time  is  at  my  own  disposal — it 
belongs  to  another — I  cannot  call  it  my  own — 
and  my  purse  is  not  very  ample.  But  I  have 
more  money  than  time,"  she  added,  cheerfully, 
"  at  all  events.  And,  if  you  will  be  pleased  to 
point  out  in  what  way  I  can  best  help  this 
poor  creature,  I  shall  be  very  much  obliged  to 
you,  for  I  am  quite  longing  for  the  pleasure  of 
doing  a  little  among  the  poor.  I  have  been 
very  poor  myself ;  and,  besides,  I  used  to  visit 
them  so  much  in  my  poor  father's  day." 

"  I  have  more  time  than  money,"  he  said, 
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■with  a  gentle  but  very  mclancholj  smile  ; 
"  and,  therefore,  if  you  will  give  me  leave,  I 
would  take  the  liberty  of  pointing  out  to  you 
how  you  could  help  this  poor  woman.  If — if 
I  knew " 

"  I  live  with  General  and  Mrs.  Melwyn — I 
am  Mrs.  Melwyn's  dame  de  compagnie^^  said 
Lettice,  with  simplicity. 

"  And  I  am  what  ought  to  be  Mr.  Thomas's 
curate,''  answered  he,  "but  that  I  am  too 
inefficient  to  merit  the  name.  General  Mel- 
w^yn's  family  never  attends  the  parish  church, 
I  think." 

"  No  ;  we  go  to  the  chapel  of  ease  at  Fur- 
nival's  Green.  It  is  ^y^  miles  by  the  road  to 
the  parish  church,  and  that  road  a  very  bad 
one.  The  General  docs  not  like  his  carriage 
to  go  there.'' 

"  So    I   have   understood :    and,   therefore, 
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Mr.  Thomas  is  nearly  a  stranger,  and  I  per- 
fectly one,  to  the  family,  though  they  are  ^Ir. 
Thomas's  parishioners." 

"  It  seems  so  strange  to  me — a  clergyman's 
daughter  belonging  formerly  to  a  small  parish 
— that  every  individual  in  it  should  not  be 
known  to  the  yicar.  It  ought  not  to  be  so,  I 
think.'' 

"  I  entirely  agree  with  you.  But  I  believe 
Mr.  Thomas  and  the  General  never  exactly 
understood  or  suited  each  other." 

"  I  don't  know — I  never  heard." 

"  I  am  myself  not  utterly  unknown  to  every 
member  of  the  family.  I  was  at  school 
with  the  young  gentleman  who  married  Miss 

Melwyn Yet  why  do  I  recall  it '?     He 

has  probably  forgotten  me  altogether 

And  yet,  perhaps,  not  a/together.  Possibly 
he  might  remember  James  St.  Leger  ;"  and  he 
sisrhed. 
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It  -w^as  a  light  suppressed  sigh.     It  seemed 
to  escape  him  without  his  observing  it. 

Lettice  felt  unusually  interested  in  this  con- 
versation, little  as  there  may  appear  in  it  to 
interest  any  one  ;  but  there  was  something  in 
the  look  and  tone  of  the  young  man  that  exer- 
cised a  great  power  over  her  imagination.    His 
being  of  the  cloth — a  clergyman — may  account 
for  what   may  seem   rather   strange   in   her 
entering   into   conversation    with   him.      She 
had  been  brought  up  to  feel  profound  respect 
for  every  one  in  holy  orders ;  and,  moreover, 
the  habits  of  her  life  at  one  time,  when  she 
had  sunk  to  such  depths  of  poverty,  had,  in  a 
considerable  degree,  robbed  her  of  the  con- 
ventional reserve  of  general  society.     She  had 
been  so  used  at  one  time  to  be  accosted  and 
to  accost  without  thinking  of  the  ceremony  of 
an  introduction,  that  she  probably  forgot  the 
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absence  of  it  in  the  present  case,  more  than 
another  equally  discreet  girl  might  have  done. 

The  young  man,  on  his  part,  seemed  under 
the  influence  of  a  strange  charm.  He  con- 
tinued to  walk  by  her  side,  but  he  had  ceased 
to  speak.  He  seemed  lost  in  thought — melan- 
choly thought.  It  certainly  would  seem  as 
if  the  allusion  to  Edgar's  home,  and  his  own 
school  life,  had  roused  a  host  of  painfal 
recollections,  in  which  he  was  for  the  time 
absorbed. 

So  they  followed  the  windings  of  the  deep 
hollow  lane  together.  Necessarily  it  would 
seem,  for  this  lane  appeared  to  defy  the  pro- 
yerb,  and  hare  no  turning.  But  that  it  had 
one  we  know — and  to  it  the  little  party  came 
at  last.  A  gate  led  to  some  fields  belonging 
to  the  estate  of  the  Hazels — Lettice  and  the 
nurse  prepared  to  open  it  and  enter. 
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"  Good  morning,  sir,"  said  Letticc,  "  this  is 
my  way  ;  I  will  strive  to  do  something  for  the 
l)oor  ^yoman  you  recommended  to  me,  and  I 
will  mention  your  recommendation  to  Mrs. 
Melwyn." 

He  started  as  if  suddenly  a>yakened  when 
she  spoke  ;  but  he  only  said,  "  Will  you '?  It 
will  be  right  and  kind.  Thank  you,  in  her 
name.''  And,  with  a  grave  abstracted  sort  of 
salute,  he  left  her,  and  pursued  his  way. 

Catherine  w^as  standing  rather  anxiously 
upon  the  hall-steps,  looking  round  and  won- 
dering what  had  become  of  her  nurse  and  her 
baby,  when  nurse,  baby,  and  Lettice  re- 
turned. 

"Dear  people,"  she  cried,  I  am  glad  you 
are  come  back." 

She  had  been,  if  the  truth  were  told,  a  good 
deal  fidgetted  and  flurried,  as  voung  mothers 
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are  very  apt  to  be,  when  the  baby  does  not 
come  home  at  the  usual  hour.  She  had  suf- 
fered a  good  deal  of  uneasiness,  and  felt  half 
inclined  to  be  angry.  A  great  many  people 
with  whom  I  am  acquainted,  would  have  burst 
out  into  a  somewhat  petulant  scold,  when  the 
cause  for  anxiety  was  at  an  end,  and  baby  and 
her  party  all  safe,  appeared  quietly  walking 
up  the  road  as  if  nothing  in  the  world  were 
amiss. 

The  yery  quiet  and  tranquillity  which 
proved  that  they  were  quite  unconscious  of 
having  done  anything  wrong  would  have  irri- 
tated some  people  more  than  all  the  rest.  I 
thought  it  was  very  nice  of  Catherine  to  be 
good-humoured  and  content  as  soon  as  she 
saw  all  safe — after  the  irritating  anxiety  she 
had  just  been  going  through.  She,  however, 
ran   eagerly   down  the   steps — and  her  eyes 
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sparkling  with  impatience  caught  her  little  one 
in  her  arms,  and  kissed  it  very  fast  and  hard. 
That  being  the  only  sign  of  an  impatient 
spirit  which  she  showed,  and  except  crying 
out,  "  Oh !  I  am  glad  to  see  you  safe  back, 
all  of  you.  Do  you  know,  Lettice,  I  began 
to  wonder  what  had  become  of  you  V — not 
a  syllable  approaching  to  reproof  passed  her 
lips. 

"  Dear  Mrs.  D'Arcy  !  Dear  Catherine  ! 
I  am  afraid  we  are  late.  We  w^ent  too  far — 
we  partly  lost  ourselves.  We  got  into  a  long, 
but  oh  I  such  a  lovely  lane — where  I  never 
was  before — and  then,  we  have  had  a  little 
wee  bit  of  an  adventure .'' 

"  Adventure  I  0  goodness !  I  am  glad  of 
that.  Adventures  are  so  excessively  rare  in 
this  country.  I  never  met  with  one  in  my 
life,  but  happening  upon  Edgar,  as  the  people 
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saj,  when  he  was  coming  from  hunting  ;  and 
the  wind  had  blown  off  my  hat.  A  wind  that 
blew  somebody  good,  that  .  .  .  dear,  beloved 
Lettice,  I  wish  to  goodness  that  an  adventure 
of  the  like  of  that  would  have  happened  to 
you." 

Lettice  coloured  a  little. 

"  Gracious  !"  cried  Catherine,  laughing  mer- 
rily, and  peeping  at  her  under  her  bonnet — "  I 
declare — youVe  blushing,  Lettice.  Your  ad- 
venture is  something  akin  to  my  adventure. 
Have  you  stumbled  upon  an  unparalleled  youth 
— by  mere  accident  as  I  did  ? — and  did  he — 
did  he  pick  up  your  hat  V 

"  If  he  had,"  said  Lettice,  "  I  am  afraid  my 
face  with  my  hair  all  blown  about  it  would  not 
have  looked  quite  so  enchanting  as  yours  must 
have  done.     No,  I  did  not  lose  my  bonnet/' 

"  Anything  else  *? — Your  heart,  perhaps  1" 

L  2 
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"  Dear  Catherine  !  how  can  you  be  so  silly  V 

"  Oh !  it  was  such  a  blessed  day  when  I 
lost  mine,"  said  Mrs.  D'Arcy,  gaily.  "  Such 
a  gain  of  a  loss  !  that  I  wish  just  the  same 
misfortune  to  befall  every  one  I  love — and  I 
love  you  dearly,  Lettice."" 

"  There  must  be  more  than  one  heart  lost,  I 
fancy,  to  make  adventures  turn  out  as  well  as 
yours  did,  Catherine." 

"  Oh !  that's  a  matter  of  course  in  such  sort 
of  things.  There  is  always  an  exchange,  where 
there  is  love  at  first  sight.  But  now  do  tell 
me,  that's  a  dear  girl,  what  your  adventure 
was." 

"  I  only  saw  a  clergyman  reading  to  a  poor 
woman, — or  rather  I  only  saw  a  clergyman,  a 
bible,  and  a  poor  woman,  and  thence  concluded 
that  he  had  been  reading  to  her." 

"  Oh  !  you  tiresome  creature.     Poor,  dear, 
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old  Mr.  Hughes,  Fll  be  bound.  Good  old 
fellow — but  such  a  hum-drum.  Xaj,  Lettice, 
mj  dear,  don't  look  shocked  and  cross.  A 
clergyman  may  be  a  very  stupid,  hum-drum, 
tiresome  fellow,  as  well  as  any  other  man. 
Don't  pretend  to  deny  that." 

"  I  would  as  lief  not  hear  them  called  so — 
but  this  was  not  Mr.  Hughes." 

"  Oh,  no  !  I  remember  now  you  were  not  in 
his  parish.  If  you  went  down  Briar  wood-lane 
far  enough,  you  would  be  in  Briar  wood  parish. 
Mr.  Thomas,  perhaps." 

"No." 

"  Mr.  Thomas's  curate. — Oh  !  of  course,  the 
curate.  Only  I  don't  think  Mr.  Thomas  keeps 
one." 

"  Xo  ;  I  believe  not  Mr.  Thomas's,  or  any 
one  else's  curate ;  but  a  gentleman  who  says 
he  knew  Captain  D'Arcy  at  school." 
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"  Nay,  that  is  too  charming  !  That  really 
is  like  an  adventure." 

"  Here,  Edgar !" 

He  ^as  crossing  the  paddock  at  some  little 
distance. 

"  Come  here  for  one  instant.  Do  3^011  recol- 
lect what  I  was  talking  to  you  about  this  very 
morning  1  Well,  Lettice  has  met  with  an 
adventure,  and  has  stumbled  upon  an  old  ac- 
quaintance of  yours — reading  the  Bible  to  an 
old  woman.     He  was  at  school  with  you.^' 

"  Well,  as  there  were  about  five  hundred 
people,  more  or  less,  who  had  that  honour, — if 
you  mean  to  know  anything  about  him,  Miss 
Arnold,  you  must  go  a  little  more  into  detail ; 
and,  first  and  foremost,  what  is  the  young 
gentleman's  name  V 

"  James  St.  Leger,''  said  Lettice. 

A  start  for  answer  ;  and — 
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"  Ha  ! — indeed  !  Poor  fellow  !  he  turned 
up  again.  I  little  thought  our  paths  in  life 
would  ever  cross  more.  How  strange  to  un- 
earth him  in  such  a  remote  corner  of  the  world 
as  Briarwood.  Poor  fellow  !  Well,  what  is 
he  like  ?  and  how  does  he  look  V 

"  111  and  melancholy,"  said  Lettice.  "  I 
should  saj  very  ill  and  very  melancholy — and 
with  reason,  I  LeHeye  ;  for  though  he  is  in 
holy  orders,  something  is  the  matter  with  his 
throat  or  his  chest ;  which  renders  him  useless 
in  the  pulpit." 

"  You  don't  say  so.  His  chest !  I  hope 
not.  And  yet,"  continued  Edgar,  as  if  musing 
aloud,  "  I  know  not.  He  was  one  when  I  knew 
him,  Miss  Arnold,  so  marked  out  through  the 
Tices  of  others  for  misery  in  this  world,  that  I 
used  to  think  the  sooner  he  went  out  of  it  the 
better  for  him.'' 
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"  Ah  !"  cried  Catherine,  "  there  is  an  inte- 
resting history  here.  Do  tell  it  us,  Edgar. 
Of  all  your  charming  talks,  wliat  I  like  almost 
the  best  are  your  reminiscences.  He  has  such 
a  memory,  Lettice  ;  and  so  much  penetration 
into  the  characters  of  persons,  and  the  con- 
nexion of  things,  that  nothing  is  so  delightful 
as  when  he  will  tell  some  old  history  of  his 
earlier  years.  Do,  dear  Edgar,  tell  us  all 
about  this  charming  young  curate  of  Briar- 
wood.'' 

"  Flatterer  ! — coaxing  flatterer !  Don't  be- 
liere  a  word  she  says.  Miss  Arnold.  I  am  as 
empty-pated  a  rattle-skull,  as  ever  was  turned 
raw  into  one  of  her  Majesty's  regiments — and 
that's  saying  a  good  deal,  I  can  tell  you.  But 
this  dear  creature  here  loves  a  bit  of  romance 
in  her  heart.     What's  o'clock  1" 

"  Oh  1"  looking  at  the  tiniest  of  watches,  "  a 
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full  two  hours  to  dinner  ;  and  such  a  day  too 
for  a  storj.  And  just  look  at  that  spreading 
oak  with  the  bench  under  it,  and  the  deer 
lying  crouching  there  so  sweetly,  and  the  wind 
just  lulling  the  boughs  as  it  were  to  rest. — 
Here,  nurse,  bundle  the  baby  away  to  her 
nursery.     Now,  do — there's  a  darling  Edgar." 

"  Why,  my  love,  you  are  making  awful  pre- 
paration. It  is  almost  as  terrible  as  reading 
a  manuscript  to  begin  a  relation,  all  sitting 
solemnly  upon  a  bench  under  a  tree  together. 
There  is  not  much  to  tell,  poor  fellow ; 
only  I  did  pity  him  from  my  heart  of 
hearts." 

Catherine  had  her  way,  and  they  sat  down 
under  the  green  leafy  canopy  of  this  majestic 
oak ;  and  she  put  her  arm  in  her  husband's, 
and  her  hand  into  that  of  Lettice  ;  and  thus 
sitting  between  them,  loving  and  beloved,  she 
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listened,  the  happiest,  as  she  ^\'as  one  of  the 
honestest  and  best,  of  heaven's  creatures. 

"  We  were  both  together  at  a  large,  rough 
sort  of  preparatory  school,"  began  Edgar, 
"  where  there  might  be  above  a  hundred  boys 
or  so.  They  were  mostly,  if  not  entirely, 
intended  for  the  military  profession,  and  came 
from  parents  of  all  sorts  of  positions  and 
degrees,  and  of  all  sorts  of  principles,  charac- 
ters, and  manners.  A  very  omnium  gatherum 
that  school  was,  and  the  ways  of  it  were  as 
rough  as  in  any  school,  I  should  think,  they 
could  possibly  be.  I  was  a  tall,  healthy  rebel, 
when  I  was  sent  there,  as  strong  as  a  little 
Hercules,  and  excessively  proud  of  my  force 
and  prowess.  A  bold,  daring,  cheerful,  merry 
lad,  as  ever  left  his  mother's  apron-string;  very 
sorry  to  quit  the  dotingest  of  mothers,  and 
the  happiest  of  homes,  and   the  pleasantest 
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of  fathers ;  but  mighty  proud  to  come  out 
of  the  Gynyseum,  and  to  be  a  man,  as  I 
thought  it  high  time  I  should,  in  cloth 
trowsers  and  jacket,  instead  of  a  black  velvet 
coatee.  In  I  plunged,  plump  head-foremost 
amid  the  vortex,  and  was  soon  in  a  thousand 
scrapes  and  quarrels,  battling  mj  way  with 
my  fists  and  my  merry  eye  ;  for  they  used 
to  tell  me  the  merry  eye  did  more  for  me 
even  than  my  impudence  in  fighting  everything 
that  would  condescend  to  fight  such  a  young- 
ster. I  was  soon  established,  and  then  I 
breathed  after  my  victories,  and  began  to  look 
round. 

"So  long  as  I  had  considered  the  throng 
about  me  but  in  the  light  of  so  many  adver- 
saries to  be  beaten  by  main  force,  and  their 
rude  and  insulting  ways  only  as  provocatives 
to    the   fray,    I   had   cared    little   for    their 
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manners  or  their  proceedings,  their  coarseness 
and  viilgaritj,  their  brutality,  and  their  vices. 
But  no^y,  seated  in  peace  upon  the  eminence 
to  which  I  had  fought  mj  way,  I  had  time  to 
breathe  and  to  observe.  I  cannot  describe  to 
you  how  shocked,  how  sickened,  how  disgusted 
I  became.  Par parenth'ese,  I  will  say  that  it 
has  always  been  an  astonishment  to  me,  how 
parents  as  tender  as  mine  could  send  a  frank, 
honest-hearted,  well-meaning  little  fellow  into 
such  a  place.  But  the  school  had  a  high 
reputation.  I  was  then  a  fourth  son,  and  had 
to  make  my  way  as  best  I  could  in  the  profes- 
sion chosen  for  me.  So  here  I  came.  I  was 
about  ten  or  eleven  years  old,  I  must  add,  in 
excuse  for  my  parents,  though  1  called  myself 
so  young,  I  felt  younger,  because  this  was  my 
first  school.  To  resume.  When  I  had  van- 
quished them,  it  is  not  in  words  to  describe 
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how  I  despised  and  detested  the  majority  of 
mj  schoolfellows — for  their  Yulgar  pleasures, 
their  offensiye  habits — their  hard,  rough,  brutal 
mauners — their  vicious  principles,  and  their 
vile,  blasphemous  impiety.  I  was  a  warm 
lover  and  a  still  more  ardent  hater,  and  my 
hatred  to  most  of  them  exceeded  all  bounds 
of  reason  ;  but  it  was  just  such  as  a  straight- 
forward, warm-tempered  fellow  is  certain  to 
entertain  without  mitigation  in  such  a  case. 

*'  It  is  a  bad  element  for  a  boy  to  be  living 
in.  However,  I  was  saved  from  becoming  an 
utter  young  monster,  by  the  presence  in  the 
school  of  this  very  boy,  James  St.  Leger. 

"  In  the  bustle  and  hurry  of  my  early  wars, 
I  had  taken  little  heed  of,  scarcely  observed 
this  boy  at  all.  But  when  the  pause  came,  I 
noticed  him.  I  noticed  him  for  many  reasons. 
He  was  tall  for  his  age,  slender,  and  of  ex- 
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tremely  delicate  make,  but  with  limbs  of  a 
symmetry  and  beauty  that  reminded  one  of  a 
fine  antique  statue.  His  face,  too,  was  ex- 
tremely beautiful ;  and  there  was  something 
in  his  large,  thoughtful,  melancholy  eyes,  that 
it  was  impossible  CYcr  to  look  upon  and  to 
forget. 

"  I  no  sooner  observed  him  at  all,  than  my 
whole  boyish  soul  seemed  knit  to  him. 

"  His  manner  was  extremely  serious  ;  the 
expression  of  his  countenance  sad  to  a  degree 
— deeply,  intensely  sad,  I  might  say ;  yet 
through  that  deep  sadness  there  was  a  tender 
sweetness  which  was  to  me  most  interesting. 
I  never  shall  forget  his  smile — for  laugh  he 
never  was  heard  to  do. 

"  I  soon  discovered  two  things,  that  made 
me  feel  more  for  him  than  all  the  rest.  One, 
that  he  was  an  extremely  well-informed  boy, 
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and  had  received  a  home  education  of  a  very 
superior  order  ;  and  the  other,  that  he  was 
most  unfortunate,  and  that  his  misfortunes 
had  one  peculiar  ingredient  of  bitterness  in 
them,  namely,  that  they  were  of  a  nature  to 
excite  the  scorn  and  contempt  of  the  vulgar 
herd  that  surrounded  him,  rather  than  to 
move  their  rude  hearts  to  sympathy  and 
pity. 

"  The  propensity  to  good  in  rough,  vulgar, 
thoughtless  human  beings,  is  very  apt  to  show 
itself  in  this  way — in  a  sort  of  contemptuous 
disgust  against  vice  and  folly,  and  an  aliena- 
tion from  those  connected  with  it,  however 
innocent.  We  must  accept  it,  upon  reflection, 
I  suppose,  as  a  rude  form  of  good  inclination  ; 
but  I  was  too  young  for  reflection — too  young 
to  make  allowances,  too  young  to  be  equitable. 
Such  conduct  appeared  to  me  the  most  glaring 
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and  barbarous  injustice,  and  excited  in  me  a 
passionate  indignation. 

"Never  did  I  hear  St.  Leger  taunted, 
as  lie  often  Avas,  with  the  frailties  of  his 
mother,  or  the  errors  of  his  fatlier,  but  my 
heart  was  all  in  a  flame — my  fist  clenched — 
my  cheek  burning.  Many  a  fellow  have  I  laid 
prostrate  upon  the  earth  with  a  sudden  blow 
who  dared,  in  my  presence,  to  chase  the 
colour  from  St.  Leger's  cheek  by  alluding  to 
the  subject.  There  was  this  remarkable  in 
St.  Leger,  by  the  way,  that  he  never  coloured 
when  his  mother's  shame  or  his  father's  end 
was  alluded  to,  but  went  deadly  pale. 

'-  The  history  was  a  melancholy  one  of 
human  frailty,  and  is  soon  told.  His  mother 
had  been  extremely  beautiful,  his  father  the 
possessor  of  a  small  independent  fortune. 
They  had  lived  happily  together  many  years, 
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and  she  had  brought  him  five  children, — four 
girls  and  this  boj.  I  have  heard  that  the 
father  doted  with  no  common  passion — in  a 
husband,  Catherine — npon  the  beautiful  crea- 
ture, Tvho  was  moreoYer  accomplished  and 
clever.  She  seemed  devoted  to  her  children, 
and  had  given  no  common  attention  to  her 
boy  in  his  early  years.  Hence  his  mental 
accomplishments.  The  husband  was,  I  sus- 
pect, rather  her  inferior  in  intellect,  and 
scarcely  her  equal  in  refinement  and  manner; 
but  it's  no  matter,  it  would  have  been  pro- 
bably the  same  whatever  he  had  been.  She 
who  will  run  astray  under  one  set  of  circum- 
stances, would  probably  have  run  astray  under 
any.  She  was  very  vain  of  her  beauty  and 
talents,  and  had  been  spoiled  by  the  idolatry 
and  flattery  of  all  who  surrounded  her. 

"  I  will  not  pain  you  by  entering  into  any 
VOL.  II.  M 
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particulars ;  in  brief,  she  disgraced  herself,  and 
was  ruined. 

"  The  rage,  the  passionate  despair,  the  bhnd 
fury  of  the  injured  husband,  it  was  said,  ex- 
ceeded all  bounds.  There  was,  of  course, 
every  sort  of  public  scandal.  Legal  proceed- 
ings, and  the  necessary  consequences  —  a 
divorce. 

"The  wretched  history  did  not  even  end 
here.  She  suffered  horribly  from  shame  and 
despair,  I  have  been  told;  but  the  shame  and 
despair  had  not  the  effect  it  ought  to  have 
produced.  She  fell  from  bad  to  worse,  and 
was  utterly  lost.  The  husband  did  the  same. 
Wild  with  the  stings  of  wounded  affection, 
blinded  with  suffering,  he  flew  for  refuge  to 
any  excitement  which  would  for  a  moment 
assuage  his  agonies  :  the  gaming-table,  and 
excess  in  drinking,  soon  finished  the  dismal 
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story.  He  shot  liimself  in  a  paroxysm  of 
delirium  tremens,  after  having  lost  almost 
every  penny  he  possessed  at  faro. 

"You  tremble,  Catherine. — Your  hand  in 
mine  is  cold.  Oh,  the  pernicious  woman  ! — 
Oh,  the  depths  of  the  misery,  if  I  were  indeed 
to  tell  you  all  I  have  met  with  and  known, 
which  are  entailed  upon  the  race  by  the 
vanity,  the  folly,  and  the  vice  of  women  ! — 
Angels !  yes,  angels  you  are.  Sweet  saint — 
sweet  Catherine !  and  men  fall  down  and 
worship  you; — but  woe  for  them  when  she 
they  worship  proves  a  fiend. 

"Dear  Miss  Arnold,  you  are  shedding 
tears — but  you  would  have  this  dismal  story. 
You  had  better  hear  no  more  of  it, — let  me 
stop  now." 

"Go  on, — pray  go  on,  Edgar.      Tell  us 
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about  the  poor  boy  and  tlic  girls ;  you  said 
there  were  four  of  tliem." 

"  The  boy  and  his  sisters  were  taken  by 
some  relations.  It  was  about  a  year  after 
these  events  that  I  met  him  at  this  school. 
They  had  sent  him  here,  thinking  the  army 
the  best  place  for  him. — To  get  him  shot  off, 
poor  fellow,  perhaps,  if  they  could,  His  four 
sisters  were  all  then  living ;  and  how  tenderly, 
poor  lad,  he  used  to  talk  to  me  about  them. 
How  he  would  grieve  over  the  treatment  they 
were  receiving,  with  the  best  intentions,  he 
acknowledged,  but  too  hardening  and  severe, 
he  thought,  for  girls  so  delicate.  They 
„wanted  a  mother's  fostering,  a  father's  pro- 
tection, poor  things ;  but  he  never  alluded  in 
the  remotest  way  to  either  father  or  mother. 
Adam,  when  he  sprung  from  the  earth,  was 
not  more  parentless  than  he  seemed  to  con- 
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sider  himself.  But  he  used  to  talk  of  a  future 
for  kis  sisters,  aod  sometimes,  in  his  more 
cheerful  moods,  would  picture  to  himself  what 
he  would  do  when  he  should  be  a  man,  and 
able  to  shelter  them  in  a  home,  however 
humble,  of  his  own.  His  whole  soul  was 
wrapped  up  in  these  girls." 

"  Did  jou  ever  hear  what  became  of 
themr' 

"  Three  died  of  consumption,  I  hare  been 
told,  just  as  thej  were  opening  into  the 
bloom  of  earlj  womanhood,  almost  the  love- 
liest creatures  that  ever  were  seen.'' 

"And  the  fourth  r' 

"  She  was  the  most  beautiful  of  all — a  fine, 
high-spirited,  dashing  creature;  her  brother's 
secret  terror  and  darling," 

"Well!" 

"  She  followed  her  mother's  example,  and 
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died  miserably,  at  the  age  of  two-and- 
twcntj." 

"  What  can  we  do  for  this  man  ? "  cried 
Catherine,  when  she  had  recovered  her  voice 
a  little.  "  Edgar,  what  can  we  do  for  this 
manr' 

"Your  first  question,  dear  girl  —  always 
your  first  question — what  can  be  done  *? 
Ever,  my  love,  may  you  preserve  that  pre- 
cious habit.  My  Catherine  never  sits  down, 
lamenting,  and  wringing  her  hands  helplessly 
about  other  people's  sorrows.  The  first  thing 
she  asks  is,  what  can  be  donef^' 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Strongest  minds 
Are  often  those  of  wliom  the  noisy  world 
Hears  least ;  else  surely  this  man  had  not  left 
His  graces  unrevealed  and  unproclaimed. 

Wordsworth. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  it  was  obvious 
to  all  parties  was  for  Edgar  to  go  and  call 
upon  Mr.  St.  Leger,  which  he  did. 

He  found  him  occupying  one  very  small 
room,  which  served  him  for  bed  and  sitting- 
room,  in  a  small  cottage  upon  the  outskirts  of 
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the  little  secluded  town  of  Briarwood.  lie 
looked  extremely  ill ;  his  beautiful  countenance 
was  preternaturallj  pale  ;  his  large  ejes  far 
too  bright  and  large  ;  his  form  attenuated ; 
and  his  voice  so  faint,  husky,  and  low,  that  it 
was  with  difficulty  he  could  make  himself 
heard,  at  least  for  any  length  of  time  toge- 
ther. 

The  expression  of  his  countenance,  however, 
was  rather  grave  than  sad ;  resigned  than 
melancholy.  He  was  serious,  but  perfectly 
composed  ;  nay,  there  was  even  a  chastened 
cheerfulness  in  his  manner.  He  looked  like 
one  who  had  accepted  the  cup  presented  to 
him ;  had  already  exhausted  most  of  the  bitter 
potion,  and  was  calmly  prepared  to  drain  it  to 
the  dregs. 

And  so  it  had  been. 

No  man  was  ever  more  exquisitely  consti- 
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tuted  to  suffer  from  circumstances  so  asonizino- 
than  lie.  But  liis  mind  Avas  of  a  lofty  stamp  ; 
he  had  not  sunk  under  his  sufferiugs.  He  had 
timely  considered  the  reality  of  these  things. 
He  had  learned  to  connect — reallv,  trulv, 
faithfully — the  trials  and  sorrows  of  this  world 
with  the  retributions  of  another.  He  had 
accepted  the  part  allotted  to  him  in  the  myste- 
rious scheme  ;  had  played  it  as  best  he  could, 
and  was  now  prepared  for  its  impending  close. 
It  is  consolino:  to  know  one  thino:.  In  his 
character  of  minister  of  the  Holy  Word  of 
God  he  had  been  allowed  the  privilege  of 
attending  the  last  illness  of  both  mother  and 
sister,  both  so  deeply,  deeply,  yet  silently 
beloved  in  spite  of  all ;  and,  through  those 
blessed  means,  the  full  value  and  mercy  of 
which,  perhaps  such  grievous  sinners  are  alone 
able  to  entirely  estimate,  he  had  reconciled 
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them,  as  he  trusted,  with  that  God  "  who  for- 
giveth  all  our  iniquities  and  healeth  all  our 
diseases."  Having  been  allowed  to  do  this,  he 
felt  as  if  it  would  be  the  basest  ingratitude  to 
murmur  because  his  services  in  the  pulpit  were 
suddenly  arrested  by  the  disease  in  his  chest, 
and  with  it  a  stop  put  to  further  usefulness, 
and  even  to  the  supply  of  his  daily  bread. 

He  was  now  calmly  expecting  to  die  in  the 
receipt  of  parish  relief,  for  he  had  not  a  penny 
beyond  his  curate's  salary  ;  and  it  was  impos- 
sible to  allow  Mr.  Thomas,  who  was  a  poor 
man  himself,  to  continue  that,  now  the  hope 
of  restoration  to  usefulness  seemed  at  an  end. 
It  was  not  likely,  indeed,  that  he  should,  upon 
the  spare  hermit's  diet  which  his  scanty  means 
allowed,  recover  from  a  complaint  of  which 
weakness  was  the  foundation. 

He  had  tried  to  maintain  himself  by  his 
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pen ;  but  the  complaint  which  prevented  his 
preaching  was  equally  against  the  position 
when  writing.  He  could  do  so  little  in  this 
way  that  it  would  not  farnish  him  with  a  loaf 
a- week.  A  raj  of  genuine  pleasure,  however, 
shot  to  his  eye,  and  a  faint  but  beautiful  flush 
mounted  to  his  cheek,  when  Edgar  entered, 
and  cordially  held  out  his  hand. 

He  was  such  a  dear,  warm-hearted  fellow, 
was  Edgar !  St.  Leger  had  loved  him  so  en- 
tirely at  school,  and  those  days  were  not  so 
very  long  since !  The  impression  old  time 
had  not  even  yet  attempted  with  his  busy 
fingers  to  efface. 

"  I  am  so  glad  to  have  found  you  out,  my 
dear  fellow,''  Edgar  began.  "Who  would 
have  thought  of  meeting  you  of  all  people  in 
the  world  here,  ensconced  in  such  a  quiet  nook 
of  this  busy  island — a  place  where  the  noise 
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and  bustle  and  stir  of  the  Great  Babylon 
cannot  even  be  lieard.  But  what  are  you 
doing  in  this  place  1  for  you  look  ill,  I  must 
say,  and  you  seem  to  be  left  to  yourself,  with- 
out a  human  being  to  look  after  you/' 

"  Much  so.  You  know  I  am  quite  alone  in 
the  world.'' 

"  A  dismal  position  that,  and  I  am  come  to 
put  an  end  to  it.  My  wife  insists  upon  making 
your  acquaintance,  and  scuttled  me  off  this 
morning,  without  giving  me  time  to  eat  my 
breakfast,  though,  to  own  the  truth,  I  was 
ready  enough  of  myself  to  set  out.  The  Ge- 
neral desired  me  to  bring  his  card — he  is  too 
infirm  to  pay  visits  himself ;  and  he  and  Mrs. 
Melwyn  request  the  favour  of  your  company  to 
dinner  to-morrow  at  six  o'clock." 

"  I  should  be  very  happy — but — ,"  and  he 
hesitated  a  little. 
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"  ril  come  and  fetch  jou  in  the  clog-cart 
about  five,  and  diive  jou  down  again  in  the 
evening.  It's  a  mere  step  by  Hatherway  Lane, 
which  is  quite  passable  at  this  time  of  the 
year,  whatever  it  may  be  in  winter." 

St.  Leger  looked  as  if  he  should  like  very 
much  to  come.  His  was  a  heart,  indeed, 
formed  for  society,  friendship,  and  love ;  not 
the  least  of  the  monk  or  the  hermit  was  to  be 
found  in  his  composition.  And  so  it  was 
accordingly  settled. 

St.  Leger  came  to  dinner,  as  arranged, 
Edgar  fetching  him  up  in  the  dog-cart. 

Every  one  was  struck  with  his  appearance 
as  he  entered  the  room.  There  was  a  gentle- 
ness and  refinement  in  his  manner  which 
charmed  Mrs.  Melwyn.  United  to  the  ease 
and  poHteness  of  a  man  of  the  world,  equally 
acceptable  to    the   General ;    Catherine   was 
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deliglitecl,  and  Lettice  only  in   a  little  danger 
of  being  too  well  pleased. 

His  conversation  soon  showed  him  to  be  a 
man  of  a  very  superior  turn  of  thought,  and 
was  full  of  information.  In  short,  it  was 
some  time  since,  with  the  exception  of  Edgar, 
so  agreeable  a  person  had  sat  down  at  that 
dinner-table  ;  for  the  Hazels  lay  rather  out  of 
the  way,  and  neither  the  General  nor  Mrs. 
Melwyn  were  of  a  temper  to  feel  inclined 
to  take  the  trouble  of  cultivating  general 
society. 


It  was  pretty   late  in  the   evening   when 
Edgar  returned  home,  after  an  agreeable  drive 
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"witli  his  friend  through  the  bright  glittering 
starlight  night.  It  ^vas  slightly  frosty,  and  he 
came  into  the  drawing-room  rubbing  his  hands, 
•with  his  cheeks  freshened  by  the  air,  looking 
as  if  he  was  prepared  very  much  to  enjoy  the 
fire. 

He  found  the  whole  party  sitting  up,  and 
very  amicably  discussing  the  new  acquaint- 
ance, who  had  pleased  them  all  so  much.  So 
Edgar  sat  down  between  his  wife  and  her 
mother,  and  readily  joined  in  the  conver- 
sation. 

The  General,  who  really  was  much  altered 
for  the  better,  under  the  good  influences  of 
Lettice,  had  been  speaking  in  high  terms  of 
their  late  guest.  And  when  Edgar  came  in 
and  sat  down  in  the  circle,  spreading  his  hands 
to  the  fire,  and  looking  very  comfortable,  the 
General,  in  a  cheerful  tone,  began  : 
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"  Really,  Edgar,  we  have  been  saying  that 
we  are  quite  obliged  to  you  for  introducing  to 
us  so  agreeable  a  man  as  this  Mr.  St.  Leger  of 
yours.  He  is  quite  a  find  in  such  a  stupid 
neighbourhood  as  ours,  where,  during  the  ten 
years  I  have  lived  in  it,  I  have  never  met  one 
resident" — with  an  emphasis  upon  the  word, 
that  the  censure  might  not  be  supposed  to 
include  Edgar  himself — "  one  resident  whose 
company  I  thought  worth  a  brass  farthing.^' 

"  I  am  very  glad  my  friend  gives  satisfac- 
tion, sir,"  said  Edgar,  cheerfully,  "  for  I  be- 
lieve, poor  fellow,  he  has  much  more  to  seek 
than  even  yourself.  General,  in  the  article  of 
companionship.  One  cannot  think  that  the 
society  of  the  worthy  Mr.  Thomas,  or  any 
other  that  he  is  likely  to  meet  at  Brirnwood, 
can  afford  much  of  interest  to  a  man  like  St. 
Leger.      But    whatever    pleasure    you    may 
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mutually  afford  each  otlier  will  soon  be  at  an 
end,  I  fear;  and  I  have  been  beating  my 
brains  all  the  way  coming  home,  to  think 
whether  anytliing,  and  what  could  be 
done." 

"  Why  must  the  pleasure  come  so  soon  to 
an  end,  Edgar?''  asked  Mrs.  Melwyn. 

"  Why,  if  something  can't  be  done,  the  poor 
lad  is  in  a  fair  way  to  be  starved  to  death," 
was  the  answer. 

"  Starved  to  death  ! — how  shockingly  you 
do  talk,  Edgar,"  cried  Mrs.  Melwyn.  "I  wish 
you  would  not  say  such  things — you  make 
one  quite  start.  The  idea  is  too  horrible — 
besides,  it  cannot  be  true.  People  don't 
starve  to  death  now-a-days — at  least  not  in 
a  sort  of  case  like  that." 

"  I  don't  know — such  things  do  sound  as  if 

VOL.  II.  N 
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the  J  couldn't  be  true — and  yet,"  said  Cathe- 
rine, "  they  do  come  very  nearly  to  the  truth 
at  times." 

"  Indeed  do  they,"  said  Lettice. 

"  Starved  to  death,"  observed  the  General, 
"  I  take  to  be  merely  a  poetic  exaggeration  of 
yours,  Captain.  But  do  you  mean  to  say 
that  young  man  is  literally  in  distressed  cir- 
cumstances V 

"The  most  urgently  distressing  circum- 
stances, sir.  The  fact  is,  that  he  inherited 
nothing  from  his  father  but  a  most  scandalous 
list  of  debts,  which  he  most  honourably  sold 
every  farthing  of  his  own  little  property  to 
pay, — relying  for  his  subsistence  upon  the 
small  stipend  he  was  to  receive  from  Mr. 
Thomas, — you  don't  like  Mr.  Thomas,  sir." 

"Who  would  like  such  a  stupid  old 
drone  1" 
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"  He's  a  worthy  fellow,  nevertheless.  Though 
his  liying  is  a  rerj  poor  one,  he  has  acted 
^yith  gi'eat  liberality  towards  James  St.  Leger. 
The  poor  fellow  has  almost  entirely  lost  his 
voice.  You  might  perceive,  perhaps,  in  con- 
versation, how  very  feeble  and  uncertain  it 
was.  It  is  utterly  powerless  in  the  reading- 
desk  ;  and  yet  Mr.  Thomas  has  insisted  upon 
retaining  him — and  paying  his  salary,  and 
though  he  must  do  all  the  duty  himself,  so 
long  as  there  was  any  hope  of  recovery.  St. 
Leger  most  unwillingly  submitted  to  this ;  but 
now  he  despairs  of  ever  again  being  useful,  and 
it  is  plain  it  cannot  much  longer  be  done ." 

"And  what  is  to  become  of  him?"  ex- 
claimed Lettice. 

She  knew  what  it  was  to  be  utterly  without 
resource — she  knew  how  possible  it  was  for 
such   thiugs   to   happen   in   this   world — she 

N  2 
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knew  what  it  was  to  be  hungry  and  to  want 
bread,  to  be  without  the  means  of  assistance — 
to  be  friendless,  helpless,  and  abandoned  by 
all. 

"  What  is  to  be  done  V  she  cried. 
"  What  is  to  be  done  1"  said  the  General, 
rather  testily.     "  Why,  the  young  fellow  must 
turn  his  hand  to  something  else.     None  but  a 
fool  starves, 

"Ay,  but,"  said  Edgar,  shaking  his  head, 
"  but  what  is  that  something  1  I  see  no 
prospect  for  one  who  is  incapacitated  by  his 
cloth  for  enlisting  as  a  soldier  or  standing 
behind  a  counter — and  by  his  illness  for  doing 
anything  consistent  with  his  profession." 

"  I  should  think  he  might  write  a  canting 
book,"  said  the  General  with  a  sneer  ;  ''that 
would  be  sure  to  sell." 

"Whatever  book  St.  Leger  wrote,"  Edgar 
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answered  coldly,  "  would  be  a  good  one,  whe- 
ther canting  or  not.  But  he  cannot  write  a 
book.  The  fatigue,  the  stooping,  would  be 
intolerable  to  his  chest  in  its  present  irritable 
state.  Besides,  if  he  did  write  a  book,  it's  a 
hundred  to  one  whether  he  got  anything  for  it 
— and,  moreover,  the  book  is  not  written  ;  and 
there  is  an  old  proverb  which  says,  whilst  the 
grass  grows  the  horse  starves. — He  literally 
luill  starve,  if  some  expedient  cannot  be  hit 
upon." 

"  And  that  is,  too,  too  dreadful  to  think  of," 
cried  Mrs.  Melwyn,  piteously.    "  Oh,  General !" 

"  Oh  papa  !  oh  Edgar  !  Can  you  think  of 
nothing  V  added  Catherine,  in  the  same  tone. 

"  It  would  be  a  pity  he  should  starve  ;  for 
he  is  a  remarkably  gentlemanlike,  agreeable 
fellow,"  observed  the  General.     "Edgar,"  he 
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began,  after  having  sat  in  a  considering  attitude 
for  a  little  time  ;  "  Edgar,  do  joii  know  what 
was  meant  bj  the  terra  one  meets  with  in  old 
books  about  manners,  of  '  led  captain  V  I  wish 
to  heaven  I  could  have  a  led  captain,  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort." 

"  Oh,  there  was  the  chaplain  as  well  as  the 
led  captain  in  those  days,  papa,''  said  Cathe- 
rine, readily.  "Dearest  papa,  if  one  could 
but  persuade  you  you  wanted  a  domestic 
chaplain." 

"Well,  and  what  did  the  chaplain  do  in 
those  days,  Mrs.  Pert  T 

"  Why,  he  sat  at  the  bottom  of  the  table, 
and  carved  the  sirloin." 

"  And  he  read,  and  played  at  backgammon 
— when  he  was  wanted,  I  believe,"  put  in 
Edgar. 
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"  And  he  did  a  great  deal  more/'  added 
Catherine  in  a  gi'ayer  tone.  "He  kept  the 
accounts,  and  looked  after  important  business 
for  his  patron/' 

"  And  visited  the  poor,  and  T^as  the  almoner 
and  their  friend,"  said  Lettice,  in  a  low 
voice — 

"  And  played  at  bowls,  and  drank — " 

Catherine  put  her  hand  playfully  over  the 
General's  mouth. 

"Don't,  dear  papa — you  must  not — you 
must  not,  indeed.  Do  you  know  this  irreve- 
rence in  speaking  of  the  members  of  so  sacred 
a  profession  is  not  at  all  what  ought  to  be 
done.  Don't,  Edgar.  Dear  papa;  I  may  be 
foolish,  but  I  do  so  dislike  it." 

"  Well,  well,  well — anything  for  a  quiet 
life." 
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"But  to  resume  the  subject,"  locking  lier 
arm  in  his,  and  smiling  with  a  SMxetness  which 
no  one,  far  less  he,  could  resist.  "  Really  and 
seriously,  I  do  think  it  would  be  an  excellent 
thing  if  jou  would  ask  Mr.  St.  Leger  to  be 
jour  domestic  chaplain." 

*•  Stuff  and  nonsense  !" 

"  Not  such  stuff  and  nonsense  as  jou  ima- 
gine, dear  papa.  Here's  our  darling  Lettice — 
think  what  a  comfort  she  has  been  to  mamma, 
and  think  what  a  pleasant  thing  it  would  be 
for  JOU  to  have  a  confidential  and  an  agreeable 
friend  at  jour  elbow — just  as  mamma  has  in 
Lettice.  Hide  jour  face,  Lettice,  if  jou  can't 
bear  to  be  praised  a  little  before  it ;  but  I  will 
have  done,  for  I  see  jou  don't  like  it.  But' 
papa,  JOU  see  things  are  getting  a  good  deal 
into  disorder,  thej  saj,  upon  jour  propertj  out 
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doors,  just  for  want  of  some  one  to  look  after 
them.  I  Terilj  believe,  that  if  we  could  per- 
suade this  joung  gentleman  to  come  and  do 
this  for  jou,  he  would  save  jou  a  vast  deal  of 
money." 

The  General  made  no  answer.  He  sank 
back  in  his  chair  and  seemed  to  meditate.  At 
last,  turning  to  Edgar,  he  said — 

"  That  little  wife  of  jours  is  really  not 
such  a  fool  as  some  might  suppose  her  to  be, 
Captain." 

"  Really—" 

*'  What  say  you,  Mrs.  Melwyn  ?  Is  there 
any  sense  in  the  young  lady's  suggestion,  or  is 
there  not  ?  What  says  Miss  Arnold  1  Come 
let  us  put  it  to  the  vote." 

Mrs.  Melwyn  smiled.  Catherine  applauded 
and  laughed,  and  kissed  her  father,  and  de- 
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clared  lie  was  the  dearest  piece  of  reasonable- 
ness in  tlie  world.  And,  in  short,  the  project 
was  discussed,  and  one  said  this,  and  the  other 
said  that,  and  after  it  had  been  talked  over 
and  commented  upon,  with  a  hint  from  one 
quarter,  and  a  suggestion  from  another,  and  so 
on,  it  began  to  take  a  very  feasible  and 
inviting  shape. 

Nothing  could  be  more  true  than  that  a 
person  of  this  description  in  the  family  was 
terribly  wanted.  The  General  was  becoming 
every  day  less  able  and  less  inclined  to  look 
after  his  own  affairs.  Things  were  mis- 
managed, and  he  was  robbed  in  the  most 
notorious  and  unblushing  manner.  This  must 
be  seen  to.  Of  this  Edgar  and  Catherine  had 
been  upon  their  return  speedily  aware.  The 
diflSculty  was  how  to  get  it  done ;  and  whom 
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to  trust  in  their  absence ;  which  would  soon, 
owing  to  the  calls  of  the  service,  take  place 
again,  and  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time. 

Mr.  St.  Leger  seemed  the  very  person  for 
such  an  office,  could  he  be  persuaded  to  under- 
take it ;  and  his  extremity  was  such,  that, 
however  little  agreeable  to  such  a  man  the 
proposal  might  be,  it  appeared  not  impossible 
that  he  might  entertain  it.  Then  he  had 
made  himself  so  much  favour  with  the  General, 
that  one  difficulty  and  the  greatest  was  already 
overcome. 

Mrs.  Melwyn  seconded  their  designs  with 
her  most  fervent  wishes.  She  could  not  ven- 
ture to  do  much  more. 

To  have  expressed  her  sentiments  upon  the 
subject — to  have  said  how  much  she  felt  the 
necessity  of  some  such  plan,  and  how  ardently 
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she  desired  that  it  might  be  carried  into 
execution,  would  have  been  one  verj  likely 
reason  for  setting  her  wayward  old  partner 
against  it. 

She  had  found  so  much  happiness  in  the 
possession  of  Lettice  as  a  friend,  that  she 
anticipated  every  possible  advantage  from  a 
similar  arrangement  for  the  General. 

You  may  remark  as  you  go  along,  that  it 
was  because  Lettice  had  so  admirably  per- 
formed her  own  part,  that  the  whole  family 
were  so  desirous  of  repeating  it  under  other 
circumstances.  Such  are  among  the  incidental 
— if  I  may  call  them  so — fruits  of  good  con- 
duct. 

If  the  vices  spread  wide  their  devastating 
influences — the  virtues  extend  their  blessings 
a  thousand  fold. 
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The  General  did  not  want  for  observation. 
He  had  estimated  the  good  which  had  arisen 
from  the  admission  of  Lettice  Arnold  into  his 
family,  and  he  felt  well  inclined  to  the  scheme 
of  having  a  companion  of  his  own.  He  could 
even  tolerate  the  idea  of  a  species  of  domestic 
chaplain ;  provided  the  personage  so  desig- 
nated would  look  to  his  home  farm  and  keep 
his  accounts. 

The  proposal  was  made  to  Mr.  St.  Leger. 

He  hesitated.  Edgar  expected  that  he 
would. 

"  I  do  not  know,"  he  said.  "  I  feel  as  if 
I  were  in  some  measure  running  the  risk  of 
degrading  mj  holy  office  bj  accepting  merely 
for  my  personal  convenience  a  dependant 
position,  where  certain  compliances,  as  a 
necessary     condition,     might     be     expected, 
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which  are  contrary  to  my  views  of 
things." 

"  Why  so  1  I  assure  you,  upon  my  honour, 
nothing  of  that  sort  is  to  be  apprehended. 
These  are  really  very  well-meaning  people, 
and  you  may  serve  them  more  than  you  seem 
aware.  The  part  of  domestic  chaplain  is 
not  held  beneath  the  members  of  your  church. 
I  own  this  is  not  a  noble  family,  and  doubt 
whether  you  can  legitimately  claim  the  title. 
Yet  the  office  is  the  same." 

"  Yes — if  I  may  perform  the  duties  of  that 
office.  On  that  condition  alone,  will  I  enter- 
tain the  thought  of  it  for  a  moment.  And  I 
must  add,  that  as  soon  as  ever  I  am  in  a  con- 
dition—if that  time  ever  arrives — to  resume 
my  public  duties,  I  am  to  be  allowed  to  do 
so." 
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"  Unquestionably/' 

"  And,  that  whilst  I  reside  under  the  Ge- 
neral's roof,  I  may  carry  out  certain  reforms, 
which  I  believe  to  be  greatly  wanted." 

"  No  doubt." 

"  And  that  1  shall  be  enabled  to  assist  Mr. 
Thomas  in  the  care  of  this  extremity  of  his 
large  parish,  which  so  deplorably  requires  look- 
ing after." 

The  General  grumbled  a  little  at  some  of 
these  conditions,  but  finally  consented  to  all. 

He  was  getting  an  old  man. — Perhaps  he 
was  not  sorry — though  he  thought  it  due  to 
those  ancient  prejudices  of  his  profession,  I 
am  happy  to  say  now  fast  growing  obsolete, 
to  appear  so — perhaps  he  was  not  really  sorry, 
now  the  wheel  was  beginning  to  pause  at  the 
cistern,  and  the  darkness  of  age  was  closing 
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round  him,  to  have  some  one  in  his  household 
to  call  his  attention  to  things  which  he  began 
to  feel  had  been  neglected  too  long. 

Perhaps  he  was  not  sorrj  to  allo\y  family 
prayer  in  a  mansion,  where  the  voice  of  united 
family  prayer  had,  till  then,  never  been  heard. 
To  anticipate  a  little — I  may  add,  as  certain, 
that  he,  who  began  with  never  attending  at  all, 
was  known  to  drop  in  once  or  twice  ;  and 
ended  by  scolding  Lettice  heartily  in  a  morn- 
ing if  there  was  any  danger  of  her  not  having 
bound  up  his  arm  in  time  for  him  to  be 
present. 

His  grey  venerable  head — his  broken  but 
still  manly  figure — his  wrinkled  face — his  still 
keen  blue  eye,  might  be  seen  at  last  amid  his 
household.  The  eye  fixed  in  a  sort  of  deter- 
mined attention — the  lips  muttering  the  prayer 
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— a  sort  of  child  in  religion — jet,  far  to  seek 
in  many  things ;  but  accepted,  we  will  hope, 
as  a  child. 

He  could  share  too,  as  afterwards  appeared, 
in  the  interest  which  Mrs.  Melwyn  and  Let- 
tice,  after  Mr.  St.  Leger's  arrival,  ventured 
openly  to  take  in  the  concerns  of  the  poor ; 
and  even  in  the  establishment  of  a  school, 
against  which,  with  an  obstinate  prejudice 
against  the  education  of  the  lower  classes, 
the  General  had  so  long  decidedly  set  his  face. 

In  short,  having  acceded  to  all  the  conditions 
upon  which  alone  St.  Leger,  even  in  the  extre- 
mity of  his  need,  could  be  persuaded  to  accept 
a  place  in  his  family,  the  old  soldier  ended  by 
taking  great  comfort,  great  interest,  great 
pleasure,  in  all  the  improvements  that  were 
effected. 

VOL.  n.  0 
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One  difficulty  presented  itself  in  making  the 
arrangement ;  and  this  came  from  a  quarter 
quite  unexpected  by  Catherine — from  poor 
Mrs.  Melwyn. 

"  Ah,  Catherine/^  said  she,  coming  into  her 
room  and  looking  most  nervous  and  distressed, 
"  take  care  -what  you  and  Edgar  are  about,  in 
bringing  this  Mr.  St.  Leger  into  the  family. 
Suppose  he  should  fall  in  love  with  Lettice^" 

"  Well,  mamma,  suppose  he  should — where 
would  be  the  dreadful  harm  of  thati"  said 
Catherine,  laughing. 

"  Ah,  my  dear  !  Pray  don't  laugh,  Cathe- 
rine.    What  would  become  of  us  all  V 

"  Why,  what  would  become  of  you  all  V 

"Tm  sure  I  don't  wish  to  be  selfish.  I 
should  hate  myself  if  I  were.     But  what  could 
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ve  do  Tvithoiit  Lettice'?  Dear  Catherine!  only 
think  of  it.  And  that  would  not  be  the  worst. 
They  could  not  marrj' — for  they  would  have 
nothing  to  live  upon  if  they  left  us — so  they 
would  both  be  miserable.  For  they  could  nei- 
ther go  nor  stay.  It  would  be  impossible  for 
them  to  go  on  living  together  here,  if  they  were 
attached  to  each  other  and  could  never  be 
married.  And  so  miserable  as  they  would  be, 
Catherine,  it  makes  me  wretched  to  think  of 
it." 

"Ah!  dear  sweet  mother,  don't  take  up 
wretchedness  at  interest — that's  my  own  mo- 
ther. They're  not  going  to  fall  in  love.  Mr. 
St.  Leger  looks  not  the  least  inclined  that 
way," 

"  Ah,  that's  easily  said,  but  suppose  they 

didr 
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"  Well,  suppose  tliej  did.  I  see  no  great 
liarm  in  it ;  may  I  confess  to  you,  mother,  for 
my  part  I  should  be  secretly  quite  glad  of  it." 

"  Oh,  Catherine !  how  can  you  talk  so  ? 
What  would  be  donef- 

"  Done  !  Why  let  them  marry  to  be  sure, 
and  live  on  here.'' 

"  Live  on  here  !  Who  on  earth  ever  heard 
of  such  a  scheme  !  Dearest  child,  you  are  too 
romantic. — You  are  almost  absurd,  my  sweet 
Catherine — forgive  your  poor  mother  for  say- 
ing so." 

'*  No,  that  I  won't," — kissing  her  with  that 
playful  tenderness  which  so  well  became  her — 
"  that  T  won't,  naughty  mamma.  Because,  do 
you  know,  you  say  the  most  unjust  thing  in 
the  world  wlien  you  call  me  romantic.  WJiy, 
only  ask  papa — ask  Edgar — ask  Mrs.  Dan  vers 
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— ask  anybody,    if  I  am   not   common-sense 
personified/' 

'•'  If  I  asked  your  papa,  my  dear  girl,  lis 
Tvoiild  only  say  you  had  a  way  of  persuading 
one  into  anything,  even  into  belieying  you  had 
more  head  than  heart,  my  o^Yn  darling,"  said 
the  fond  mother,  her  pale  cheek  glowing,  and 
those  soft  eyes  swimming  in  delight,  as  she- 
looked  upon  her  daughter. 

"  That's  right ;  and  now  you  have  acknow- 
ledged so  much,  my  blessed  mother,  I  am 
going  to  sit  down  by  you,  and  seriously  to  give- 
you  my  well-weighed  opinions  upon  this  most 
Aveighty  matter."  So  Catherine  drew  a  low 
stool,  and  sat  too  down  by  her  mother's  knee^ 
and  threw  her  arm  over  her  lap,  and  looked 
up  in  her  face  and  began  her  discourse. 

"  First  of  all,  then,  dearest  mamma,  I  think 
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jou  a  little  take  up  anxiety  at  interest  in  this 
case.  I  really  never  did  see  a  man  tliat  seemed 
to  me  less  likely  to  fall  in  love  imprudently 
than  this  Mr.  St.  Leger.  He  is  so  extremely 
grave  and  sedate,  so  serious  and  so  melancholy, 
and  he  seems  so  completely  to  have  done  with 
this  world — it  has,  indeed,  proved  a  bitter 
world  to  him — and  to  have  so  entirely  placed 
his  thoughts  upon  another,  that  I  think  the 
probability  very  remote  indeed — if  to  the 
shadow  of  anything  above  a  possibility  it 
amounts — of  his  ever  taking  sufficient  interest 
in  present  things  to  turn  his  thoughts  upon  his 
own  happiness.  He  seems  absorbed  in  the 
performance  of  the  duties  to  which  he  has  de- 
voted himself.  Secondly,  this  being  my  idea 
of  the  state  of  the  case,  I  have  not  the  slightest 
apprehension  in  the  world  for  dear  Lettice's 
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happiness ;  because  I  know  what  a  sensible, 
kind,  and  what  a  well-regulated  heart  her's  is, 
and  that  she  is  far  too  good  and  right-minded 
to  attach  herself  in  any  way  beyond  mere  bene- 
volence and  friendship,  and  so  forth,  where 
there  was  not  a  prospect  of  an  adequate 
return." 

"  Oh,  yes !  my  love,  rery  true ;  yet,  Cathe- 
rine, you  admit  the /possibility,  however  remote, 
of  what  I  fear.  And  then  what  would  become 
of  us  all  1  Surely  it  is  not  right  to  shut  our 
eyes  to  this  possibility." 

"  Why,  mamma,  I  don't  deny  the  possibility 
jou  speak  of,  and  I  quite  see  how  wrong  it 
would  be  to  shut  our  eyes  to  it;  but  just  listen 
to  me,  dearest  mother,  and  don't  call  me 
wild  and  romantic,  till  you  have  heard  me 
out." 
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"  Well,  my  love,  go  on  ;  I  am  all  atten- 
tion." 

"  I  sliould  think  it,  really,  the  most  ridicu- 
lous thing  in  the  world,'' — and  she  laughed  a 
little  to  herself, — "  to  enter  so  seriously  into 
this  matter,  if  Edgar  and  I,  alas!  were  not 
ordered  away  in  so  short  a  time,  and  I  fear 
my  dearest  mamma  will  be  anxious  and  uncom- 
fortable after  I  am  gone — about  this  possi- 
bility,  if  we  do  not  settle  plans  a  little,  and 
agree  what  ought,  and  what  could,  be 
done,  supposing  this  horrible  contingency  to 
arise." 

"  How  well  you  understand  your  poor 
mother,  love  !  Yes ;  that  is  just  it.  Only  let 
me  have  the  worst  placed  steadily  before  my 
eyes — and  the  remedies,  if  any,  proposed — or 
if  none,  the  state  of  the  case  acknowledged — 
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and  I  can  bear  tlie  contemplation  of  almost 
anything.  I  think  it  is  not  patience,  but 
courage,  that  your  poor  mother  ^ants,  my 
child.  Uncertainty — anything  that  is  yague 
— the  evils  of  which  are  undefined — seems  to 
swell  into  such  terrific  magnitude.  I  am  like 
a  poor  frightened  child,  Catherine ;  the  glim- 
mering twilight  is  full  of  monstrous  spectres 
to  me." 

"  Yes,  mamma,  I  believe  that  is  a  good  deal 
the  case  with  most  of  us ;  but  more  especially 
with  those  who  have  so  much  sensibility  and 
such  delicate  nerves  as  you  have.  How  I 
adore  you,  dear  mother,  for  the  patient  sweet- 
ness with  which  you  bear  that  trying  sort  of 
constitution." 

"  Dear  child !" 

^'  Well  then,  mother,  to  look  this  evil  stea- 
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dilj  in  the  face,  as  jou  saj.  Suppose  Lettice 
and  Mr.  St.  Leger  were  to  form  an  attach- 
ment  for  each  other,  what  should  hinder  them 
from  marrying  T 

"  Ah,  mj  dear,  that  was  what  I  said  before, 
what  would  become  of  them — they  must 
starve.'' 

"  Why  so  '?  why  not  live  on  here  T 

"  Nay,  Catherine,  you  made  me  promise  not 
to  call  you  romantic,  but  who  ever  heard  of 
such  an  out-of-the-way  scheme.  A  young 
married  couple,  living  in  the  condition  of 
domestic  companions  to  people,  and  in  another 
man's  house.  Utterly  impossible— what  no- 
body ever  attempted  to  do — utterly  out  of  the 
question." 

"Well,  mamma,  I,  for  one,  think  that  a 
great  many  rather  out-of-the-way  plans,  which 
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neyertheless,  might  make  people  yerj  happy, 
are  often  rejected — merely  because  *  nobody 
ever  heard  of  such  a  thing/ — or,  '  nobody  ever 
thought  of  doing  so,  and  therefore  it  is  utterly 
impossible/  .  .  .  But  I  think  I  have  observed 
that  those  ^vho,  in  their  own  private  arrange- 
ments, have  had  the  courage  upon  -^rell-con- 
sidered  grounds — mind  I  say  upon  well-con- 
sidered  grounds — ^to  overlook  the  consideration 
of  nobody  ever  having  thought  of  doing  such 
a  thing  before — have  found  their  account  in 
it, — and  a  rast  deal  of  happiness  has  been 
secured  which  would  otherwise  have  been  quite 
lost." 

"  As  how,  Catherine  ?  Give  me  instances. 
I  don't  quite  follow  you." 

"  Why,  in  marriages,  for  instance  then,  such 
cases  arise  very  often.    Late  marriages  for  one 
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— between  people  quite  advanced  in  years — 
which  the  world  often  laugh  and  sneer  at.  Most 
wrongly  in  my  opinion — for  through  them  how 
often  do  we  see  what  would  otherwise  have 
been  a  solitary  old  age,  rendered  cheerful  and 
comfortable  ;  and  sometimes  a  weary,  disap- 
pointed life,  consoled  by  a  sweet  friendship  and 
affection  at  its  close.  Then,  there  are  mar- 
riages, founded  upon  reason  and  arrangement ; 
such  as  when  an  ugly  man  with  an  ungraceful 
manner,  yet  perhaps  a  good  heart  and  head, 
and  with  it  plenty  of  money,  marries  one 
rather  his  inferior  in  social  rank,  whom  his 
circumstances  enable  him  to  indulge  with 
many  new  sources  of  enjoyment,  and  who  in 
return  is  grateful  for  the  elevation,  and  proud 
of  a  husband  young  ladies  of  his  own  class 
might  have  looked  down  upon.     Then  there 
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miglit  be  anotlier  arrangement,  T^liicli  is,  in- 
deed, at  present,  I  OTrn,  almost  a  romance,  it 
is  so  rarely  entered  into.  I  mean,  supposing 
single  women  from  dijQTerent  families,  somewhat 
advanced  in  life,  were  to  put  their  little  for- 
tunes together,  and  form  a  household,  wherein 
by  their  united  means  they  might  liye  easily — 
instead  of  almost  in  penury  alone.  In  short, 
the  instances  are  innumerable,  in  which,  I 
think,  the  path  a  little  out  of  the  ordinary 
course,  is  the  wisest  a  person  can  pursue." 

"Go  on,  my  love,  you  talk  so  prettily,  I 
like  to  hear  you.'' 

The  daughter  kissed  the  soft  white  hand 
she  held  in  hers, — white  it  was  as  the  fairest 
wax,  and  still  most  beautiful.  The  signs  of 
age  were  only  discernible  in  the  wasting  blue 
veins  havinor  become  a  little  too  obvious. 
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"  Well,  then,  mamma,  to  draw  mj  inference. 
I  think,  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
our  family,  you,  who  are  so  in  want  of  chil- 
dren and  companions,  could  not  do  better  than 
if  these  two  yaluable  creatures  did  attach  them- 
selves to  one  another,  to  let  them  marry  and 
retain  them  as  long  as  they  were  so  minded 
under  your  roof/' 

"  My  goodness,  child!" 

"  I  have  planned  it  all.  This  house  is  so 
big.  I  should  allot  them  an  apartment  at  the 
east  end  of  it.  Quite  away  from  the  drawing- 
room  and  yours  and  my  father's  rooms — where 
they  might  feel  as  much  at  home  as  it  is  pos- 
sible for  people  to  feel  in  another  man's  house. 
I  should  increase  their  salary, — by  opening  a 
policy  upon  their  lives ;  as  a  provision  for  their 
children  if  they  had  any.     A  large  provision 
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of  this  sort  would  not  be  needed.  It  is  not 
to  be  supposed  their  children  would  not  have 
to  earn  their  own  living  as  their  parents  had 
done  before  them.  Why  should  thej  not  ? 
Nota  hem — Edgar  and  I  hold  that  the  rage 
for  making  children  independent,  as  it  is  called 
— that  is,  enabling  them  just  to  exist  doing 
nothing,  so  as  just  to  keep  them  from  starving 
upon  a  minimum  income,  is  a  very  foolish 
thing  among  those  whose  habits  of  life  render 
no  such  independence  necessary,  and  who  have 
never  thought  of  enjoying  this  exemption  from 
labour  in  their  own  case.'' 

"  But,  your  father !  And  then,  suppose 
they  got  tired  of  the  plan,  and  longed  for  a 
house  of  their  own  1" 

"  My  father  is  much  more  easily  persuaded 
to  what  is  good  for  him,  than  we  used  to 
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think,  dear  mother.  See  how  nice  he  has  been 
about  Lettice  and  this  Mr.  St.  Leger.  As  to 
their  wishing  at  last  for  a  home  of  their  own, 
that  is  possible,  I  allow  ;  but  think,  sweetest 
mother,  of  the  pleasure  of  rewarding  this 
dear  good  girl  by  making  her  happy.  As 
for  the  rest,  fear  not,  mamma.  God  will 
provide." 

Mrs.  Melwyn  made  no  answer.  But  she 
listened  more  comfortably.  The  nervous, 
anxious,  harassed  expression  of  face,  which 
Catherine  knew  but  too  well,  began  to  com- 
pose, and  her  countenance  to  resume  its  sweet 
and  tranquil  smile. 

*'  Mind,  dear  mamma,  after  all,  I  am  only 
speaking  of  the  remote  possibility,  and  what 
might  be  done.  You  would  have  such  plea- 
sure in  carrying  out  the  scheme.     Oh  1  I  do 
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wish  there  Avere  but  a  chance  of  it — really 
I  can't  help  it,  mamma — it  would  be 
so  nice;"  said  the  sanguine,  kind-hearted 
Catherine. 


VOL.  II. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Truth  from  his  lips  prevailed  with  double  swaj, 
And  fools  who  came  to  scoff,  remained  to  pray. 

Goldsmith. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  St.  Leger,  his  objections 
having  been  over-ruled  by  Edgar,  accepted  the 
place  offered  to  him  in  General  Melwjn's 
family. 

In  old  times  it  would  probably  have  been 
called,  what  it  literally  was,  that  of  domestic 
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chaplain;  and  the  dignity  of  the  name,  the 
defined  office,  and  the  authority  in  the  house- 
hold which  it  implies,  would  not  have  been 
without  their  use — but,  in  spite  of  the  want 
of  these  advantages,  Mr.  St.  Leger  managed  to 
perform  the  duties  which,  in  his  opinion,  at- 
tached to  the  office,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
every  one. 

It  had  not  been  without  considerable  diffi- 
culty and  hesitation  that  he  had  persuaded 
himself  to  enter  into  the  plan.  He  had 
scruples,  as  we  have  seen ;  and  he  had,  more- 
over, an  almost  invincible  dislike  to  anything 
approaching  to  family  dependence. 

The  extremity  of  his  circumstances,  how- 
ever, made  him,  upon  a  little  consideration, 
feel  that  the  indulgence  of  these  latter-men- 
tioned feelings  of  pride  and  delicacy,  was  not 
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only  unreasonable  but  almost  positively  wron^r. 
And,  as  for  the  scruples  connected  with  his 
profession,  Edgar  did  not  find  it  difficult  to 
dissipate  them. 

He  set  forth,  ^vhat  was  in  truth  the  present 
state  of  the  family  at  the  Hazels,  and  enlarged 
upon  the  very  great  need  there  was  for  the 
introduction  of  more  religious  views  than  now 
prevailed.  According  to  a  fashion  almost 
universally  prevalent  when  General  Melwyn 
was  young, — except  with  those  of  professed 
religious  habits,  and  who  were  universally 
stigmatised  as  methodists, — family  prayer  had 
been  utterly  neglected  in  his  family.  And, 
notwithstanding  the  better  disciphne  main- 
tained since  the  evil  star  of  |Randall  had  sunk 
beneath  the  horizon,  not  the  slightest  approacli 
to  regularity  in  this  respect  had  been  as  yet 
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made.  Mrs.  Melwyn  was  personally  pious, 
though  in  a  timid  and  unconfiding  way,  her 
religion  doing  little  to  support  and  strengthen 
her  mind ;  but  the  General,  though  he  did  not 
live,  as  many  of  his  generation  were  doing,  in 
the  open  profession  of  scepticism,  and  that 
contempt  for  the  Bible  which  people  brought 
up  when  Tom  Paine  passed  for  a  great  genius, 
used  to  reckon  so  clever — jet  it  was  but 
too  probable  that  he  never  approached  his 
Creator  in  the  course  of  the  twenty-four  hours, 
in  any  way ;  nor  had  lie  done  so,  since  he 
was  a  child  at  his  mother's  knee. 

The  young  captain  and  his  lady  were  blest 
with  loving,  pious,  simple  dispositions.  They 
loved  one  another, — they  delighted  in  the  dear 
happy  world  in  which  they  lived,  and  in  the 
sweet  little  creature,  their  own  darling   and 
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most  precious  possession,  and  tliej  both  loved 
and  most  gratefully  served  their  God,  who 
had  given  them  all  these  good  things,  and 
loved  him  with  the  full  warmth  of  their 
feeling  hearts.  They  showed  their  reverence 
for  divine  things  by  every  means  in  their 
power  :  and  though  they  were  not  of  those  who 
go  about  hurling  the  awful  vengeance  of  God, 
upon  all  they  may  think  less  pious  than  them- 
selves,— they  were  naturally  anxious,  and  as 
advancing  years  brought  increase  of  serious 
thought,  they  became  more  and  more  anxious, 
that  their  parents  should  share  the  consola- 
tions, and  their  household  the  moral  guidance, 
to  be  derived  from  a  better  system. 

Then,  as  I  hinted  to  you  before,  there  had 
been  a  very  serious  neglect  upon  the  part  of 
this  family  of  all  those  duties  connected  with 
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the  poor  and  ignorant.  None  of  those  efforts 
were  here  made  to  assist  in  softening  the  evils 
of  destitution,  or  in  forwarding  the  instruction 
of  the  young,  which  almost  everybody  now-a- 
days  considers  such  obvious  duties. 

Such  were  among  the  considerations  urged 
by  Edgar,  and  to  such  Mr.  St.  Leger  yielded. 

The  General  was  profuse  in  his  offers  as 
regarded  salary,  and  gave  Edgar  a  carte 
hlanche  upon  the  matter  ;  but  Mr.  St.  Leger 
would  only  accept  of  one  hundred  a-year,  and 
this,  with  the  stipulation  that  so  soon  as  the 
state  of  his  health  would  enable  him,  he  should 
be  at  liberty  to  undertake  the  duties  belonging 
to  a  curate  for  Mr.  Thomas,  without  diminish- 
ing that  gentleman's  slender  stipend  by  receiv- 
ing any  remuneration  from  his  hands. 

This   last   part   of  the    arrangement    was 
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particularly  acceptable  to  Mr.  St.  Leger,  as 
lie  thought  with  the  highest  satisfaction,  upon 
the  probability  now  opening  of  resuming  his 
clerical  duties,  and  of  thus  being  able  to  repay 
the  debt  of  gratitude  he  felt  to  be  owing  to 
the  good  old  vicar. 


And  now  behold  Mr.  St.  Leger  introduced 
as  a  member  of  the  family  at  the  Hazels,  and 
shedding,  on  his  part,  as  Lettice  had  before 
him  done,  upon  hers,  a  new  set  of  benign 
influences  upon  this  household. 

He  was  installed  the  first  day  by  the 
General,  with  much  politeness  and  some  little 
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formality,  in  Edgar's  place  at  the  bottom  of 
the  table, — that  young  gentleman  having  made 
it  his  particular  request  that  he  might  see  his 
friend  sitting  there  before  his  departure.  With 
due  gravity  was  all  this  done;  whilst  Edgar 
chuckling  with  delight,  came  and  popped 
down  in  his  place  by  the  side  of  his  wife. 

The  young  stranger,  looking  extremely  quiet 
and  composed,  without  fuss,  ceremony,  or 
hurry,  took  the  place  appointed  to  him ;  but, 
before  seating  himself,  with  a  serious  air,  he 
opened  his  ministerial  functions,  by  saying 
grace. 

Not  as  the  General  was  wont  to  say  it, — 
for  say  it  he  did,  more  as  if  making  a  grimace 
than  even  as  going  through  a  form, — but  so 
impressively  and  reverently,  though  very 
briefly,  that  the  hearts  of  those  about  to  sit 
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clown,  were  touclied, — and  tlicj  were  reminded, 
in  spite  of  tliemselves,  as  tliej  ought  to  be 
reminded, — that  tliere  is  One  above  all  who 
is  the  Giver  of  these  good  things. 

The  scene  was  striking.  The  very  footmen 
— the  old  veteran's  footmen — paused,  napkin 
in  hand ;  astonished — awe-struck  bj  the  ser- 
vice. Thej  stood  and  stared  with  vacant 
eyes,  but  remained  stock-still. 

That  over,  the  dinner  went  on  as  usual. 
People  ate  and  drank  with  cheerful  enjoyment. 
They  all,  indeed,  felt  particularly  warm- 
hearted and  comfortable,  that  day.  A  sort 
of  genial  ray  seemed  to  pervade  the  little 
party.  The  footmen  rushed  about  more  light- 
footed  and  assiduous  than  ever ;  and,  be  it 
observed  to  their  credit,  they  were  all,  without 
exception,  most  particularly  attentive  to  the 
new  comer. 
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In  the  eyening,  at  ten  o'clock,  the  bell  rang 
for  prayers. 

Mr.  St.  Leger,  be  it  understood,  had  not 
stipulated  for  obligatory  attendance  upon  this 
service — only  for  the  right  to  have  candles  in 
the  library,  and  of  reading  prayers  to  such  as 
might  choose  to  come  ;  but  Mrs.  Melwyn  had 
ordered  the  servants  to  attend  ;  and  she,  and 
Edgar,  and  Catherine,  ^ere  also  there,  leaving 
poor  Lettice  to  take  charge  of  the  General. 

The  service  was  short,  but  impressive,  as 
the  grace  had  been  before.  It  vras  necessarily 
very  brief,  for  the  voice  of  the  fair  and  delicate 
young  man,  looking,  indeed,  as  we  might 
imagine  one  of  the  angels  of  the  churches 
figured  in  Scripture  to  have  done, — was  so 
extremely  feeble,  that  more  he  could  not  do. 

But  even  if  he  had  possessed  the  power — I 
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question  whether  much  more  he  would  have 
have  done — he  looked  upon  impressive  brevity 
as  the  very  soul  of  such  exercises  in  a  family 
like  the  present. 

Poor  Lettice !  how  hard  she  found  it  that 
evening  to  remain  playing  backgammon  with 
the  General,  when  the  rest  went  out  of  the 
room.  Going  to  attend  those  services  to  which 
she  had  been  accustomed  in  the  house  of  her 
father  ;  and  after  which,  during  her  stay  here, 
her  heart  had  so  often  yearned ; — but  it  could 
not  be. 

She  was,  however,  consoled  by  a  whisper 
from  Catherine  as  she  came  back,  passing  her 
upon  her  way  to  take  her  place  by  the  fire. 

"  To-morrow  you  go  and  I  stay.  We  will 
take  it  in  turns." 

The   new  plans  were  of  course-^as  what 
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taking  place  in  the  family  is  not — discussed 
in  full  conclave  that  evening  over  the  kitchen 
fire. 

The  servants  all  came  back  and  assembled 
round  it  preparatory  to  washing  up  and  going 
to  bed ;  for  though  it  was  summer  and  warm 
weather,  what  servant  in  the  world  does  not 
enjoy  the  kitchen  fire  in  the  evening,  be  the 
weather  what  it  may '?  And,  to  tell  truth, 
there  are  not  a  few  in  the  parlour,  who  usually 
would  be  glad  to  share  the  privilege  ;  but  to 
proceed. 

"  Well,  Thomas,  how  do  you  like  these  ncAv 
ways  of  going  on  1 "  asked  Mary,  the  serious, 
stiff,  time-dried,  and  smoke-dyed  head  laun- 
dress— a  personage  of  unknown  antiquity,  and 
who  had  been  in  the  family  ever  since  it  was  a 
family — addressing  the  fine  powdered  gentle- 
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man  in  silk  stockings,  and  pink,  white  and 
silver  liverj,  who  leaned  negligently  against 
the  chimney-piece. 

"For  my  part,  I'm  glad,  indeed,  to  see 
serious  ways  taken  up  in  this  house  ;  but  how 
will  it  suit  the  rest  of  youl  And  especially 
you,  my  fine  young  gentleman '? " 

"Why,"  answered  Thomas,  assuming  a 
grave  and  thoughtful  aspect,  "Tm  going  to 
confess  something  which  will,  perhaps,  astonish 
you.  Mistress  Mary — and  thus  it  is — if  I'd 
been  told  twelve  months  ago  that  such  new 
regulations  were  to  be  introduced  into  this 
household,  I  have  very  great  doubts  whether 
I  could  have  made  up  my  mind  to  have  sub- 
mitted to  them ;  but  within  these  few  hours, 
d'ye  see,  there's  been  a  change." 

"Bravo,   Thomas!"    said  the   butler;    "a 
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conversion  like — IVe  heard  of  such  things  in 
my  time." 

"  Call  it  what  jou  will,  Mr.  Buckminster,  I 
call  it  a  change — for  a  change  there  has 
been." 

"What!— well!— what!"  from  different 
voices  round. — "  Do  tell  us  all  about  it." 

"  Why,  Charles,  you  were  there  ;  and 
Mr.  Buckminster,  you  were  there  too.  But 
Charles  is  young  and  giddy;  and  Mr.  Buck- 
minster being  always  rather  of  the  serious 
order,  very  probably  the  effect  you  see  was 
not  produced  so  strongly  upon  either  of  them 
as  upon  me." 

"  What  effect '?— Well— " 

"  Why  of  the  grace,  as  was  said  before  they 
sat  down  to  dinner." 

"  The  grace  !  Was  it  the  first  time  you 
ever  heard  grace  said,  you  booby '?" 
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*'  Yes,  rd  heard  grace  said — I  should  sup- 
pose as  often  as  £Lny  as  may  be  here — though, 
perhaps,  not  so  sensible  to  its  importance  and 
vahic  as  some  present,  meaning  you,  Mistress 
Mary.  The  General,  for  one,  never  used  to 
omit  it ;  but  save  us !  in  what  a  scuffling, 
careless  manner  it  was  said.  I  protest  to 
you,  I  thought  no  more  of  it  than  of  Mr.  Buck- 
minster  taking  off  the  covers  and  handing 
them  to  me.  Just  as  a  necessary  preliminary, 
as  they  say,  to  the  dinner,  and  nothing  on 
earth  more." 

"  Well,  do  go  on,  Thomas. — It's  very  inte- 
resting,^'  said  Mistress  Mary,  and  the  rest 
gathered  closer,  all  attention. 

"  Well,  I  was  a  going  to  go  scuttling  about 
just  as  usual,  thinking  only  of  not  making  any 
noise  lest  I  should  anger  the  General — heeding 
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no  more  of  the  grace  tlian  of  what  cook  was 
doing  at  her  fire — when  that  joung  gentleman, 
as  is  come  newlj  amongst  us,  bent  forward 
and  began  to  speak  it.  The  effect  upon  me 
was  wonderful — it  was  electric  :  Mr.  Buck- 
minster,  jou  know  what  I  mean.  I  stood  as 
one  arrested — I  couldn't  have  moved,  or  not 
cared  if  it  had  been  neyer  so — I  reallj  couldn^t. 
It  seemed  to  me  as  if  he  truly  luas  thanking 
God  for  the  good  things  that  were  set  before 
them.  Their  plenty,  and  their  comfort,  and 
their  abundance  ;  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  things 
were  opened  to  my  mind — what  I  had  never 
thought  of  before — who  it  was — who  did  give 
them,  and  us  after  them,  all  sorts  of  delicacies, 
and  food,  and  drink,  when  others  might  be 
wanting  a  morsel  of  bread  ;  and  I  seemed  to 
be  standing  before  Him — I  felt  need  to  thank 

VOL.    II.  Q 
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Him  with  the  rest  ....  All  this  flashed 
through  me  like  lightning ;  but  he  had  done  in 
a  moment,  and  thej  all  sat  down.'^ 

"  How  beautiful  Thomas  does  talk  wlien  he 
has  a  mind/'  whispered  the  under-housemaid 
to  the  under-laundrjmaid. — "  What  a  fine, 
tall  young  man  he  is,  and  what  a  gift  of  the 
gab!" 

"  Well,''  said  the  rest,  "  go  on  :  is  there  an j 
more  T 

"  Yes,  there  is  more.  Someway,  I  could  not 
get  it  out  of  my  head — I  kept  thinking  of  it 
all  dinner.  It  was  as  much  as  I  could  do  to 
mind  what  I  was  about ;  and  once  I  made 
such  a  clatter  in  putting  a  knife  and  fork  upon 
a  plate,  that  if  it  hadn't  been  for  the  greatest 
good  luck  in  the  world,  I  should  have  got  it. 
But  the  General  was  talking  quite  complacent 
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like  with  the  two  joung  gentlemen,  and  by 
huge  good  fortune  never  heeded." 

"WeUr 

"Well,  when  I  got  into  the  pantrj,  and 
began  washing  up,  I  had  more  time  for  quiet 
reflection.  And  this  is  what  I  thought : 
— What  a  lot  of  lubberly,  inanimated  un- 
grateful, stupid  slaves  we  all  must  be.  Here, 
serving  an  earthly  master,  to  the  best  of  our 
abilities,  for  a  few  beggarly  pounds,  and  for 
his  meat  and  drink  and  fine  clothing ;  and 
very  well  contented,  moreover,  when  there's 
roast  beef  of  a  Sunday,  or  plum-pudding  and 
a  glass  of  wine  besides  on  a  wedding-day  or  a 
birth-day  ;  and  thank  him,  and  feel  pleased 
with  him,  and  anxious  next  day  to  do  better 
than  ordinary,  mayhap — And  there's  the 
Great  Master — the  Lord  and  Giver  of  all,  who 

Q  2 
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made  us  by  his  hand,  and  created  us  by  his 
power,  and  feeds  us  by  liis  bounty,  and 
shelters  us  by  his  care ;  and  all  for  no  good 
of  liis — but  ours — simply  ours.  For  what's  he 
to  get  off  it,  but  the  satisfaction  of  his  merciful 
and  generous  spirit,  when  he  sees  his  poor 
creatures  happy '?  .  .  .  And  we  are  such  dolts  ! 
such  asses  !  such  brute  beasts  !  such  stocks ! 
such  stones  !  that  here  we  go  on  from  day  to 
day,  enjoying  the  life  he  gives  us,  eating  the 
bread  and  meat  he  gives  us,  drinking  his  good 
refreshments,  resting  upon  his  warm  beds,  and 
so  on.  .  .  .  Every  day,  and  every  day,  and 
every  day — and  who  among  us,  I,  most  espe- 
cially for  one,  ever  thinks,  except  maybe  by 
scuttling  through  a  few  rigmarole  words — ever 
thinks,  I  say,  of  thanking  Him  for  it — of 
lifting  up  a  warm,  honest  heart,   of  true  real 
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thanking,  I  mean  "i  Of  loving  Him  the  better, 
and  trying  to  serve  and  please  Him  the  better 
— when  he,  great  and  powerful  as  He  is — Lord 
of  all  the  lords,  emperors,  and  kings,  that  ever 
wore  crowns  and  coronets  in  this  world — 
condescends  to  let  us  thank  Him,  to  like  us  to 
thank  Him,  and  to  take  pleasure  in  our  humble 
love  and  service !" 

He  paused — every  eye  was  fixed  upon  the 
speaker. 

"  And,  therefore,"  continued  Thomas,  turn- 
ing to  the  laundry-maid,  who  stood  there 
with  a  tear  in  her  eye — "  therefore,  Mistress 
Mary,  I  am  pleased  with,  and  I  do  like,  these 
new  ways  of  going  on,  as  you  say  ;  and  I 
bless  God,  and  hope  to  do  it  well  in  my 
prayers  this  night,  for  having  at  last  made  of 
us — what  I  call — a  regular  Christian  family.^' 
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I  haye  told  you,  a  little  in  the  way  of 
anticipation,  that  the  popularity  of  Mr.  St. 
Leger's  new  measures  was  not  coniBned  to  the 
kitchen  ;  but  that  the  General,  by  slow  steps, 
gradually  conformed  to  the  new  usages  esta- 
blished at  the  Hazels. 

Lettice  and  Catherine  had  not  long  to  take 
it  in  turns  to  stay  out  with  him,  playing  back- 
gammon, at  the  time  of  evening  prayers. 

At  first  it  was  a  polite — "  Oh,  pray  don't 
think  of  staying  in  the  drawing-room  upon 
my  account ;  I  can  do  very  well  by  myself.'' 
Next  it  was,  "  Nay,  rather  than  that  I  will  go 
into  the  library  too;  why  should  I  not  1'* 
He  began  to  feel,  at  first,  probably,  from  a 
vague  sense  of  propriety  onJy,  but  before  long 
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from  better  reasons,  that  it  was  not  very 
seemly  for  tlie  master  of  the  house  alone  to  be 
absent,  when  the  worship  of  God  was  going  on 
in  his  family. 

So  there  he  might,  as  I  told  you,  ere  long 
be  seen,  regularly  at  night — in  the  morning 
more  and  more  regularly — muttering  the 
responses  between  his  teeth  at  first :  at  length, 
saying  them  aloud,  and  with  greater  emphasis 
than  any  of  the  rest  of  the  little  congregation. 
His  once  majestic  figure,  now  bent  with  age, 
towering  above  the  rest ;  and  his  eagle  eye  of 
authority,  still  astonishingly  piercing,  rolling 
round  from  time  to  time,  upon  the  watch  to 
detect  and  rebuke,  by  a  glance,  the  slightest 
sign  of  inattention  upon  the  part  of  any  of 
those  assembled. 

It  was   a   beautiful   picture    that   evening 
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meeting  for  prayer,  for  the  library  was  a  rery 
ancient  room,  it  having  retained  the  old  fittings 
put  in  at  the  time  the  Hazels  was  built,  some 
three  half-centuries  ago.  The  massive  and 
handsome  book-cases  of  dark  oak  ;  the  family 
pictures,  grim  with  age,  which  hung  above 
them  ;  the  urns  and  heads  of  old  philosophers 
and  poets  adorning  the  cornice ;  the  lofty 
chimney-piece,  with  the  family  arms  carved 
and  emblazoned  over  it ;  tlie  massive  oaken 
chairs,  with  their  dark-green  morocco  cushions; 
the  reading-desk ;  the  large  library  table, 
covered  with  portfolios  of  rare  prints ;  and 
large  books  containing  fine  illustrated  editions 
of  the  standard  authors  of  England  ;  gave  a 
somewhat  serious,  almost  religious,  aspect  to 
the  apartment. 

Mrs.  Melwyn,  in  her  soft  grey  silks  and  fine 
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laces ;  her  fair  colourless  cheeks  ;  her  tender 
eyes  bent  downwards ;  her  devout,  gentle, 
meek,  humble  attitude  and  expression  ;  Cathe- 
rine bj  her  side,  in  all  the  full  bloom  of  health 
and  happiness ;  that  charming  looking,  hand- 
some Edgar ;  and  Lettice,  with  so  much  cha- 
racter in  her  countenance,  seated  upon  one 
side  of  the  room,  formed  a  charming  row  of 
listening  faces,  with  this  rugged,  magnificent- 
looking,  old  General  at  their  head. 

On  the  opposite  side  were — the  grave,  stern, 
old  housekeeper,  so  fat,  so  grave,  and  so  im- 
posing; Mrs.  Melwjn's  new  maid,  a  pretty 
young  woman,  in  the  lightest  possible  apology 
for  a  cap,  trimmed  with  pink  ribbons ;  the 
laundry  maid,  so  serious,  and  sitting  stiff  and 
starched  as  one  of  her  own  clear  muslins ;  the 
cook  and  housemaid,  lookinor  as  attentive  as 
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thej  could;  and  the  under  servants  staring 
■with  vacant  ejes — ejes  that  looked  as  if  thej 
were  readj  to  drop  out  of  their  heads ;  Mr. 
Buckminster,  as  the  charming  Dickens  has  it, 
so  "  respectable ;"  Thomas,  all  spirit  and  en- 
thusiasm ;  and  Charles  doing  all  in  his  power 
not  to  fall  asleep. 

At  the  table  the  young  minister,  with  that 
interesting  and  most  delicate  face  of  his ;  his 
tall  wasted  figure  bending  forwards,  his  fau* 
emaciated  hands  resting  upon  the  book,  from 
which,  in  a  voice  low  and  feeble,  but  most 
penetrating  and  sweet,  he  read. 

Thej  would  come  back  to  the  di'awing- 
room  in  such  a  composed,  happy,  cheerful 
frame  of  mind.  The  General  more  remarkably 
so.  He  felt  more  self-satisfaction  than  the 
others ;  because  the  course  of  proceeding  was 
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SO  new  to  him  that  he  imagined  it  to  be  yerj 
particularly  meritorious.  A  bit  of  a  pharisee, 
you  will  think — but  not  the  least  of  that,  I 
assure  you.  Only  people,  at  their  first  trying 
of  such  paths,  do  often  find  them  most  pecu- 
liarly paths  of  pleasantness  and  ways  of  peace ; 
and,  this  sort  of  peace,  this  being  at  ease  with 
the  conscience,  is,  to  be  sure,  very  soothing 
and  comfortable. 

In  short,  nothing  could  proceed  better  than 
things  did ;  and  every  one  was  quite  content 
but  the  charming  match-maker,  Catherine. 

She  watched,  and  watched  with  the  greatest 
interest ;  but  watch  as  she  might,  she  could 
detect  no  symptoms  of  falling  in  love  upon  the 
part  of  Mr.  St.  Leger. 

He  spent,  indeed,  the  whole  of  his  mornings 
either  in   his  own   room  or   in   the   library. 
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absorbed  in  the  books  of  divinity,  of  which 
there  happened  to  be  a  very  yaluable  collec- 
tion ;  a  collection  which  had  slept  undisturbed 
upon  the  shelves  for  many  and  many  a  long 
year.  These  afforded  to  him  a  source  of 
interest  and  improvement  which  lie  had  never 
enjoyed  since  he  had  left  the  too  often  neg- 
lected library  of  the  small  college  where  he 
had  been  educated.  He  was  ready  to  devour 
them.  Every  moment  of  time  he  considered 
his  own — and  the  whole  of  the  morning  was 
chiefly  at  his  disposal — was  devoted  to  them ; 
with  the  exception,  be  it  mentioned,  of  a  large 
portion,  which,  when  the  weather  would  allow, 
was  spent  in  visiting  among  the  poor  at  that 
end  of  the  parish. 

At  dinner  Mr.  St.  Leger  for  the  first  time 
joined  the  family  party.     When  he  did,  how- 
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ever,  it  must  be  confessed,  lie  made  ample 
amends  for  his  absence,  and  was  excessiyelj 
agreeable.  He  bad  great  powers  of  conversa- 
tion, and  evidently  considered  it  bis  duty  to 
exert  himself  to  raise  the  tone  of  conversation 
at  tbe  General's  table,  so  as  to  make  the  time 
pass  pleasantly  with  the  old  man.  In  this 
Edgar  and  Catherine  seconded  him  to  the  best 
of  their  power. 

Lettice  said  little.  She  sat  at  the  bottom 
of  the  table,  by  Mr.  St.  Leger  ;  but  though  he 
often  addressed  her — taking  care  that  she 
should  not  feel  left  out — as  did  Catherine 
also,  she  was  very  silent.  She  had  not,  in- 
deed, much  that  she  could  venture  to  say. 
AVhen  conversation  took  this  higher  tone,  she 
felt  afraid  of  her  own  ignorance;  and  then 
she  first  knew  what  it  was  to  lament  not 
having  had  a  better  education. 
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As  they  grew  more  intimate — for  people  who 
sit  side  by  side  at  dinner  every  day  cannot  help 
growing  intimate — Mr.  St.  Leger  would  gently 
remark  upon  this  reserve  ;  and  one  day  he 
began  to  speak  openly  upon  the  subject.  He 
had  attributed  her  silence,  I  believe,  to  a 
bashful  feeling  of  inferiority  in  rank  ;  for  her 
face  was  so  intelligent  and  full  of  meaning, 
that  he  did  not  divine  its  real  cause,  so  he 
said,  with  a  certain  gentle  abruptness  which 
became  him  much  : 

**  I  have  discovered  a  fault  in  you,  Miss  Ar- 
nold, at  last ;  though  everybody  here  seems  to 
think  it  impossible  you  should  have  one.  May 
I  tell  you  of  it  r 

"  Oh !  if  you  once  begin  with  my  faults,  I 
am  afraid  you  will  never  have  done.  I  know 
the  length  of  the  score  that  might  be  summed 
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up  against  me,  though  others  are  so  good-na- 
tured as  to  forget  it.  Yes,  indeed,  I  shall  be 
much  obliged  to  jou." 

"  Don't  JOU  think  it  is  the  duty  of  all  to 
exert  themselves  in  a  family  party,  to  make 
conversation  circulate  in  an  agreeable  man- 
ner r 

"To  be  sure,  I  do— and"  .  .  .  how  well 
you  perform  that  duty,  she  was  prompted  to 
say,  but  she  did  not.  She  hesitated  a  little, 
and  then  added — "  And,  perhaps,  you  think  I 
do  not  do  that  so  much  as  1  ought  to  do." 

"Precisely.  You  will  not  be  angry.  No, 
you  cannot  be  angry.  You  never  are.  The 
most  trying  and  provoking  things,  I  observe, 
cannot  ruffle  you.  So  I  will  venture  to  say, 
that  I  think  you  don't  play  fair  by  me.  We 
are  both  here  chiefly  to  make  ourselves  agree- 
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able,  I  believe ;  and  I  sometimes  wish  I  had  a 
little  more  assistance  in  that  duty  from  one 
who,  I  am  sure,  could  perform  it  admirably,  if 
she  so  pleased/' 

Lettice  shook  her  head.  Then  she  said, 
with  her  usual  simplicity  :  "  I  used  to  talk 
more  before  you  came." 

"  Did  you  1  But  that's  not  quite  generous, 
is  it,  to  throw  the  whole  burden  upon  me  now 
I  a7n  come,  instead  of  sharing  it  ?  Why  will 
you  not  talk  now  T 

"  Simply,  because  I  can't.  Oh,  Mr.  St. 
Leger!  the  talk  is  so  different  since  you  came 
here,  and  I  feel  my  own  incapacity  so  sadly 
—  my  own  ignorance  so  forcibly — I  should  say 
so  painfully;  but  that,  indeed,  is  not  my  own 
fault,  and  that  takes  the  worst  pain,  you  know, 
out  of  things." 
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" Ignorant  r  he  said;  "of  what!" 

"  Of  all  these  things  joii  talk  about.  I  used 
to  pick  up  a  little  from  the  newspapers,  but 
now  I  have  done  reading  them  I  seem  literally 
to  know  nothing." 

"  Nothing !  Nothing  about  books,  I  suppose 
you  mean  ;  for  you  seem  to  me  to  understand 
men  and  things  better  than  most  people  I 
have  met  with." 

"I  have  experienced  more,  perhaps,  than 
most  girls  of  my  age  have  done,  through  my 
poverty  and  misfortunes  ;  but  what  is  that  V 

"  Ah,  Miss  Arnold !  what  is  it  but  the  best 
part  of  all  knowledge, — to  understand  one's 
self  and  others — the  best  of  all  possessions, — 
to  possess  one's  own  spirit.  But  I  beg  your 
pardon,  I  will  only  add,  that  I  do  not,  by 
what  I  say,  intend  at  all  to  undervalue  the 

VOL.  II.  R 
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advantages  of  reading,  or   the   happiness   of 
having  a  love  of  reading.     Do  you  love  read- 

"Why,  I  don't  quite  know.  I  find  the 
books  I  read  aloud  to  Mrs.  Melwjn  often  very 
tiresome,  I  must  confess." 

"Atid  what  sort  of  books  do  you  read  to 
Mrs.  Melwyn  V 

"  Why,  only  two  sorts, — novels  and  essays.'" 

He  laughed  a  little,  in  his  quiet  way,  and 
then  said, — "  I  wonder  at  any  young  lady 
disliking  novels,  I  thought  it  was  the  very 
reading  they  liked  best;  but  as  for  essays, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  I  must  own  I  share 
in  your  distaste  for  them." 

"I  can't  understand  them  very  often.  I 
am  ashamed  to  say  it ;  but  the  writers  use 
such   fine   language    and   such   strange,    new 
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words,  and  then  thej  go  over  and  over  again 
upon  the  same  thought,  and  illustrate  it 
twenty  different  ways,  when  one  happy  illus- 
tration, I  think,  would  be  so  much  better — I 
like  a  writer  who  marches  promptly  through  a 
subject ;  those  essayists  seem  as  if  they  never 
could  have  done." 

''  What  you  say  is  just,  in  many  instances,  I 
think.  It  is  a  pity  you  have  not  tried  other 
reading.  History,  travels,  poetry — you  cannot 
think  how  pleasantly  such  subjects  seem  to 
fill  and  enlarge  the  mind.  And  if  you  have 
a  little  time  of  your  own,  you  cannot  easily 
believe,  perhaps,  how  much  may  be  done. 
Even  with  an  houi'  each  day,  of  steady  read- 
ing, a  vast  deal." 

"  Ah !  but  where  shall  I  begin  1  Every- 
body reads  Hume's  History  of  England  first, 

E  2 
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anct  I  have  never  evcQ  done  that;  and  if  I 
were  to  begin  I  should  never  get  to  the  end 
of  it." 

"  Oh  yes,  but  jou  would,  and  be  surprised 
to  find  how  soon  that  end  had  arrived,  and 
what  a  pleasant  journey  you  had  made.  But 
if  you  are  frightened  at  Hume,  and  I  own  he 
loohs  formidable,  let  me  select  you  something 
in  the  library,  to  commence  operations  with, 
which  will  not  be  quite  so  alarming." 

"Oh!  if  you  would " 

"  With  the  greatest  pleasure  in  the  world. 
If  you  will  allow  me  to  assist  you  a  little  in 
the  choice  of  your  books,  I  think,  with  the 
virtue  of  perseverance — and  I  know  you  have 
all  the  virtues — you  would  get  through  a  good 
deal  in  a  comparatively  short  space  of  time  ; 
and  when  I  reflect  how  much  it  would  add  to 
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your  happiness,  as  it  does  to  every  one's  happi- 
ness, I  confess  I  cannot  feel  easy  till  I  have 
set  you  going." 

This  conversation  had  been  carried  on  in  a 
low  voice,  whilst  the  rest  had  been  talking 
over  some  family  matters  together.  The 
speakers  at  the  head  of  the  table  stopped,  and 
the  silence  aroused  the  two.  Catherine 
glanced  at  them  suddenly  ;  she  saw  Lettice 
colour  a  little,  but  Mr.  St.  Leger  preserved  the 
most  provoking  composure. 

The  evenings  Mr.  St.  Leger  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  the  good  pleasure  of  the  GeneraL 
He  read  the  newspapers,  making  them  the. 
vehicle  of  most  intelligent  and  agreeable  com- 
ments ;  he  looked  out  the  places  mentioned  in 
the  maps,  and  had  something  perpetually  to 
say  that  was  interesting  of  this  or  that.     He 
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answered  every  question  the  General  -wanted 
solved  in  the  cleverest  manner ;  and,  in  short, 
he  so  won  upon  the  old  man's  heart,  that  he 
became  quite  attached  to  him.  The  evenings, 
once  so  heavy,  and  spent  in  a  sort  of  irritable 
fretfulness,  became  quite  delightful  to  him  : 
nor  were  they  less  delightful  to  the  others. 
At  last,  things  came  to  that  pass  that  the 
wearisome  backgammon  was  given  up,  and 
reading  aloud  took  its  place.  The  ladies 
worked  and  read  in  turns,  Edgar  taking 
double  tides,  and  Mr.  St.  Leger  doing  a  little, 
which  he  insisted  upon,  assuring  them  that  it 
did  not  hurt  his  chest  at  all.  He  was,  indeed, 
getting  stronger  and  better  every  day  ;  he  was 
a  beautiful  reader. 

Lettice  sat  plying  her  busy  needle,  but  with 
a  countenance  so  filled  with  intelligent  pleasure, 
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that  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  Mr.  St. 
Leger,  when  his  reading  was  over,  and  he  had 
nothing  else  to  do,  and,  the  books  being 
usually  such  as  he  was  well  acquainted  with, 
not  much  at  the  moment  to  think  of — took 
pleasure  in  observing  her. 

He  had  not  forgotten  his  promise  of  selecting 
authors  for  her  own  private  studies ;  he 
seemed  to  take  much  benevolent  pleasure  in 
endeavouring  to  compensate  to  this  generous 
and  excellent  creature,  for  the  intellectual 
disadvantages  of  a  life  devoted  to  others  as 
hers  had  been.  He  usually,  also,  found  or 
made  an  opportunity  for  talking  over  with  her 
what  she  had  been  reading — and,  he  believed, 
in  all  sincerity,  and  so  did  she,  that  he  was 
actuated  in  these  proceedings  merely  as  I  said, 
by  the  disinterested  desire  of  offering  compen- 
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sation  for  past  sacrifices — stimulated  bj  the 
very  high  value  he  himself  attached  to  mental 
cultivation,  regarding  it  as  the  best  source  of 
independent  happiness  both  for  man  and 
women. 

But  whatever  were  the  motives  with  which 
he  began  this  labour  of  kindness,  it  is  certain, 
as  he  proceeded  therein,  a  vast  deal  more 
interest  and  pleasure  were  mingled  up  with 
this  little  task  than  had  been  the  case  at 
first. 

Her  simple,  unaffected  purity  of  heart ; 
her  single-mindedness,  unstained  by  selfish 
thought,  pride,  vanity,  or  folly,  in  its  simpli- 
city and  singleness  of  purpose,  were  displayed 
before  him.  The  generous  benevolence  of 
intention — the  warm  and  grateful  piety — the 
peculiar  right-mindedness — the  unaffected  love 
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for  all  that  was  excellent,  true,  good,  or  beau- 
tiful, and  the  happy  facility  of  detecting  all 
that  was  good  or  beautiful  wherever  it  was  to 
be  found,  and  wherever  observed — the  sweet 
cheerfulness  and  repose  of  the  character — that 
resemblance  to  a  green  field,  which  I  have 
heard  a  husband  of  only  too  sensitive  a  nature 
gratefully  attribute  to  his  partner — all  this 
worked  strongly,  though  unmarked. 

Mr.  St.  Leger  began  to  experience  a  sense 
of  a  sweetness,  solace,  and  enjoyment,  in  the 
presence  of  Lettice  Arnold,  that  he  had  not 
found  upon  this  earth  for  years,  and  which  he 
never  had  hoped  to  find  again. 

But  all  this  time  he  never  dreamed  of  fall- 
ing in  love.  His  imagination  never  travelled 
so  far  as  to  think  of  such  a  thing  as  appropri- 
ating this  rare  blessing  to  himself.     To  live 
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with  her  was  his  destiny  at  present,  and  that 
seemed  happiness  enough ;  and,  indeed,  he 
scarcely  had  got  so  far  as  to  acknowledge  to 
his  own  heart,  how  much  happiness  that  pri- 
vilege conferred. 

She,  on  her  side,  was  equally  tranquil,  un- 
disturbed by  the  slightest  participation  in  the 
romance  Catherine  would  so  gladly  have  com- 
menced. She  went  on  contentedly,  profiting 
by  his  instructions,  delighting  in  his  company, 
and  adoring  his  goodness  ;  but  would  as  soon 
have  thought  of  appropriating  some  "bright 
particular  star"  to  herself,  as  this  gifted 
man. 

She  deemed  him  too  infinitely  her  superior. 

Well,  it  is  no  use  keeping  the  matter  in  sus- 
pense any  longer.  You  all  see  how  it  must 
end. 
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You  do  not  fret  and  worry  vourselves  as 
Catherine  did,  and  abuse  Mr.  St.  Leger  for 
his  indifference. — You  see  plainly  enough,  that 
two  such  Tery  nice  people,  and  so  excellently 
suited  to  each  other,  must,  thrown  together  as 
they  were  every  day,  end  by  liking  each  other ; 
which,  but  for  the  previous  arrangements  of 
the  excellent  Catherine,  would  have  been  a 
very  perplexing  business  to  all  parties. 

When  at  last — ^just  before  Edgar  and  his 
wife  were  going  to  sail  for  Canada,  and  he  and 
she  were  making  their  farewell  visit  at  the 
Hazels — when  at  last,  Mr.  St.  Leger,  after 
having  looked  for  two  or  three  days  very 
miserable,  and  having  avoided  every  one,  and 
particularly  poor  Lettice — to  whom  he  had 
not  spoken  a  word  all  that  time,  and  who  was 
miserable    at    the    idea    that  she  must  have 
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offended  him — wheu  at  last,  lie  took  Edgar 
out  walking,  and  then  confessed  that  he  thought 
it  no  longer  right,  safe,  or  honourable,  for  him 
to  remain  at  the  Hazels,  finding,  as  he  did, 
that  one  creature  was  becoming  too  dear  to 
him;  and  he  trembled  every  moment,  lest  bj 
betraying  his  secret  he  might  disturb  her  sere- 
nitj,  AVhen  at  last  the  confession  was  made> 
and  Edgar  reported  it  to  his  wife  —  then 
Catherine  was  ready  to  jump  for  joy.  In  vain 
Edgar  strove  to  look  wise,  and  tell  her  to  be 
reasonable.  In  vain  he  represented  all  the 
objections  that  must  be  urged  against 
her  out-of-the-way  scheme,  as  he  was  ill- 
natured  enough  to  call  it.  She  would  hear  of 
none. 

No,  nothing.     She  was  perfectly  unreason- 
able— her  husband  told  her  so — but  it  was  all 
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in  Tain,  Men  are  more  easily  discouraged  at 
the  idea  of  any  proceeding  out  of  the  usual 
course  than  women  are.  They  do  not,  I 
think,  set  so  much  value  upon  abstract  happi- 
ness, if  I  may  use  the  term  :  they  think  more 
of  the  attending  circumstances,  and  less  of 
that  one  ingredient — genuine  happiness — than 
women  do. 

Catherine  could  and  would  think  of  nothinir 
else,  but  how  perfectly  these  two  were  suited 
to  each  other,  and  how  excessively  happy  they 
would  be. 

Dear,  good  thing !  how  she  laboured  in  the 
cause,  and  what  a  world  of  contradiction  and 
trouble  she  had  to  go  through.  First,  there 
was  Mr.  St.  Leger  himself,  to  be  persuaded  to 
be  happy  upon  her  plan,  the  only  possible  plan 
under  the  circumstances ;  then  there  was  Lettice 
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to  persuade  that  Mr.  St.  Leger's  happiness  and 
dignity  would  not  be  hazarded ;  then  there  was 
Edgar  to  reason  out  of  calling  her  romantic; 
and,  last  of  all,  there  was  the  General,  for 
Mrs.  Melwjn  I  consider,  as  Catherine  did, 
already  persuaded. 

This  last  task  did  appear  formidable.  She 
put  it  off  as  long  as  she  could;  she  got  every- 
body else  into  the  right  frame  of  mind  before 
she  ventured  upon  it ;  she  had  persuaded  both 
Edgar  and  Mrs.  Melwyn  to  second  her,  if  need 
were,  and  at  length,  with  a  dreadful  feeling  of 
trepidation,  she  broached  the  subject  to  the 
old  veteran.  With  all  the  coolness  she  could 
muster  she  began  her  speech,  and  laid  the 
whole  matter  before  him.  He  did  not  in- 
terrupt her  whilst  she  spoke  by  one  single 
word  or  remark,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent. — It 
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was  awful — her  poor  little  heart  fluttered  as  if 
it  were  going  to  stop;  she  expected  the  storm 
every  instant  to  burst  forth  in  some  terrible 
outbreak.  She  sat  there  shuddering  at  her 
own  rashness.  If  eren  Edgar  had  called  her 
absurd,  what  would  her  father  do !  If  St. 
Leger  himself  had  been  so  difficult  to  manage, 
what  would  the  old  General  saj ! — He  said 
nothing.  She  would  not  be  discouraged ;  she 
began  to  speak  again,  to  recapitulate  every 
argument;  she  warmed  with  the  subject;  she 
was  earnest,  eloquent,  pathetic — tears  were  in 
the  good  creature's  eyes ;  still  he  was  silent. 
At  last,  wearied  out  with  useless  exertion,  she 
ceased  to  urge  the  matter  any  farther;  and 
endeavouring  to  conquer  her  feehngs  of  deep 
disappointment,  looked  up  in  his  face  to 
see   whether  the   slightest    relenting    expres- 
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sion  was  visible  in  it.  No;  his  eyes  were 
fixed  upon  the  floor;  he  seemed  lost  in  deep 
thought. 

"  Papa,"  she  ventured  to  saj,  "  have  you 
heard  all  I  have  been  saying  T 

"  Yes,  child." 

Silence  again  for  a  few  minutes,  then — 

"  Catherine,  did  you  ever  know  me  do  a 
good  action  in  your  life'?" 

"  Dear  papa,  what  a  question !" 

"  Did  you  ever  know  me,  I  say,  do  one 
thoroughly  generous,  benevolent  action,  without 
regard  to  self  in  the  slightest  degree — such  as 
I  call — such  as  alone  merits  the  name  of  a 
really  good  action  %  If  you  ever  did,  I  can't 
easily  forgive  you." 

"  Dearest  papa !  what  have  I  done  \  Did  I 
ever  say  %  Did  I  ever  hint  %  Dear  papa !" 
and  she  looked  ready  to  cry. 
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''  Did  jou  ever  1 — do — I  know  jou  never 
did." 

"  Don't  saj  so — don't  think  so  badlj  of  me, 
papa/^ 

"  Fm  not  thinking  badly  of  jou,  child — God 
forbid;  for  well  he  know^s  if  I  ever  did  one 
really  generous  benevolent  action — one  without 
reference  to  self  ....  Heaven  bless  thee, 
thou  dearest  thing,  thy  life  seems  only  made 
up  of  such  actions;  but  I  say  again,  did  you 
ever'? — No;  I  know  you  never  did — and  III 
tell  you  why  I  know  it." 

"  Ah,  papa  !  what  ca?i  you  mean  ?" 

"  Because,"  he  went  on,  without  seeming  to 
mind  her  emotion,  "  because,  I  observe,  that 
whenever  you  want  to  persuade  other  people — 
your  mother,  or  Edgar,  or  Lattice,  for  instance 
— to  do  something  you've  set  your  heart  upon, 
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jou  Imssj,  —  you  always  enlarge  upon  the 
happiness  it  will  give  to  other  people ;  but 
when  you're  trying  to  come  round  me,  you  only 
talk  of  how  comfortable  it  will  make  myself." 

She  could  only  utter  a  faint  exclamation. 
The  accusation,  if  accusation  it  may  be  called, 
was  not  to  be  denied. 

"  Now,  Catherine,  since  this  young  man 
came  into  the  house,  what  with  liis  conversa- 
tion, he's  a  most  gentlemanlike  agreeable  con- 
verser  as  ever  I  met  with  .  .  .  and  the  prayers, 
and  the  chapters,  and  such  like ;  and,  in  short, 
a  certain  tone  of  thought  altogether  ;  there  has 
been  gradually  something  new  growing  up  in 
me.  I  have  at  times  begun  to  think  back  upon 
my  life,  and  to  recollect  what  a  nasty,  mean, 
gi'eedy,  calculating,  selfish  fellow  I've  been 
throughout,  never  troubling  myself  about  other 
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people's  comforts,  or  so  on,  but  going  on  as  if 
eyerjbody  was  only  created  to  promote  mine  ; 
and  rd  have  been  glad,  Catherine,  before  I 
went  into  mv  grave,  which  won't  be  long  too, 
— I  own  to  you  I  would  hare  been  glad  for 
once  in  my  life  to  have  done  a  purely  good, 
unselfish  thing — made  a  sacrifice,  as  you  pious 
folk  call  it ;  and,  therefore,  to  own  the  truth, 
I  hare  been  very  sorry,  and  could  not  help 
feeling  disappointed,  as  here  you've  sat  prosing 
this  half  hour  and  more,  showing  me  M^hat  a 
great  deal  I  was  to  get  by  this  notable  arrange- 
ment of  yours." 

"  Papa  !  dearest — dear  papa !" 

"  Be  quiet — I  have  indeed — Fd  have  liked 
to  have  had  something  to  give  up,  instead  of 
its  being,  as  I  verily  believe  it  is,  the  most 
charmingly  delightful  scheme  for  your  mother 
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and  me  that  ever  was  hit  upon — for  that  man 
is  the  happiness  of  my  life — my  body's  comfort 
and  my  soul's  health — and  Lettice  is  more  like 
a  dear  child  than  anything  else  to  that  poor 
mother  of  yours,  \yhom  I  have  not,  perhaps, 
been  so  considerate  of  as  I  ought.  And  to 
have  them  thus  fixed  together  in  this  house,  is 
better  luck  than  could  be  conceived,  such  as 
scarcely  ever  happens  in  this  world  to  any- 
body ;  and  far  better  than  I — almost  better 
than  your  poor  mother  deserves.  So  you're 
a  darling  little  courageous  creature  for  plan- 
ning it,  when  I'll  be  bound  they  all  thought 
you  a  fool — so  have  it  all  your  own  way,  and 
give  your  old  father  a  kiss,"  which  she  joyfully 
did. 

"  And  now  you  go  to  Mr.  St.  Leger,  and 
tell  liim  from  me,  that  if  he  consents  to  this 
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scheme  I  shall  esteem  it  the  greatest  favour 
and  satisfaction  that  was  ever  conferred  upon 
me  in  mj  life.  I  know  what  it  is  to  be  thus 
trusted  bj  such  a  man — I  know  the  confidence 
on  his  part  which  such  an  arrangement  implies 
— and  jou  may  add,  that  if  he  will  only  ex- 
tend to  me  his  usual  indulgence  for  human 
foUj  and  frailty,  I  will  do  eyerything  that  is 
in  the  power  of  an  ill-tempered,  good-for- 
nothing,  selfish  old  fellow,  to  prevent  him  re- 
penting his  bargain.  And  tell  Lettice  she's  a 
darling,  excellent  creature ;  and  I  have  thought 
so  long — though  I  have  said  little  about  it — 
and  she  has  been  like  an  anirel  of  love  and 
peace  in  our  family ;  and  if  she  will  only  go  on 
as  she  has  done,  she  will  make  us  all  as  happy 
as  the  day  is  long — and  tell  your  mother  I 
wish  I  did  not  enjoy  the  thoughts  of  this  so 
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miicli  myself,  that  I  might  have  the  pleasure 
of  making  an  offering  of  my  satisfaction  to 
her." 

"  Dear ! — dear  beloved  papa !" 

"  Stop  a  little,  child — Edgar  and  you  will 
have  to  pay  the  piper,  you  know." 

"Oh,  gladly!— thankfully!" 

"Because  you  see,  my  dear,  if  these  two 
people  marry  and  live  with  us,  and  become  as 
children,  I  must  treat  them  in  a  manner  as 
children,  and  make  a  little  codicil  to  my  will ; 
and  you  and  Edgar  will  be  something  the 
worse  for  it.  But,  bless  you,  child,  there's 
enough  for  all." 

"  And  bless  you,  my  honoured,  generous 
father,  for  thinking  so ; — that  there  is.  Edgar 
and  I  only  earnestly  desired  this ;  —thank  you, 
thank  you  ten  thousand  times." 
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I  will  only  detain  joii  for  a  few  moments 
longer,  to  tell  jou  that  the  scheme  was  carried 
into  execution,  and  fully  answered  the  hopes 
of  the  generous  contriver. 

Mr.  St.  Leger  found,  in  the  attachment  of 
Lettice,  a  compensation  for  the  cruel  sufferings 
of  his  past  life ;  and,  under  her  tender  and 
assiduous  care,  he  speedily  recovered  his  health 
and  his  powers  of  usefulness.  She,  whilst  per- 
forming a  woman's  best  and  happiest  part, 
that  of  insuring  the  felicity  of  an  admirable 
and  a  superior  man,  contrived  likewise  to  fulfil 
all  her  other  duties  in  the  most  complete  and 
exemplary  manner. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  say,  whether  the 
happiness  she  felt  or  conferred  was  the 
greater. 

Exceptional     people     may    venture    upon 
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exceptional  measures.  Those  who  are  a  great 
deal  more  sweet-tempered,  and  loving,  and 
good,  and  reasonable  than  others,  may  venture 
to  seek  happiness  in  ways  that  the  generality 
would  be  mad  to  attempt. 

And  sensible,  well-principled,  right-tem- 
pered, human  beings,  may  prudently  be  ad- 
mitted into  close  family  intimacy,  and  that 
reserve,  and  those  arms-length  proceedings 
discarded,  which  people's  faults,  in  too  many 
cases,  render  wise  and  necessary. 

It  was  because  the  subjects  of  Catherine's 
schemes  were  so  excellent,  that  the  result  of 
them  was  so  successful. 

I  have  now  told  you  how  perfectly  they 
answered  upon  trial;  and  I  am  only  sorry 
that  the  world  contains  so  very  few  with 
whom  one  could  venture  to  make  tlie  same 
experiment. 
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For  a  Terj  large  portion  of  possible  hap- 
piness is  thrown  awaj,  because  people  are  not 
fit  to  take  part  in  plans  of  this  nature — plans 
wherein  one  shall  give  what  he  has,  to  receive 
back  what  he  wants;  and  thus  the  true  social 
communism  be  established. 
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CHAPTER  Vll. 
CONCLUSION  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  MYRA. 

I  AM  yerj  sorry  to  disturb  the  satisfaction 
with  which,  I  hope,  you  have  come  to  the 
close,  so  far,  of  my  narrative ;  but  as  the 
contrast  of  the  two  sisters'  characters  has 
been  held  up,  I  wish  to  give  the  final  result 
of  life  to  beings  of  tempers  so  opposed. 

What  has  Myra  been  doing  all  this  time  ? 
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Mj  limits  will  not  allow  me  to  enter  into 
the  details  of  her  history,  but  we  must  just  see 
what  a  couple  of  years'  wedlock  has  done.  This 
being  the  time  which  had  elapsed  since  her 
wedding  day  ;  it  taking  place  about  one  year 
after  the  sisters  had  separated.  We  must 
just  see  what  wedlock  has  done  for  her  and 
Thomas   Tuft.     Knock  at   the  door,    if  you 

please,  at  No.  9,  C Street. 

There  were  two  nice,  neat,  well-behaved 
young  women  in  attendance  there,  you  re- 
member, when  first  Mrs.  Thomas  Tuft  was 
introduced  to  her  new  home ;  two  of  those 
pleasant,  clever,  orderly  looking  girls,  who 
have  evidently  been  brought  up  in  habits  of 
work,  and  of  arrangement  of  work  ;  in  all  the 
wholesomeness  of  fresh  air  to  their  lungs,  clean 
water  to  their  faces,  who  have  neatly-arranged 
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hair,  and  wholesome,  handsome,  but  plain 
dresses. 

They  had  been  chosen  by  old  Mrs.  Tuft 
and  Pha3be.  One,  I  believe,  had  really  lived 
in  old  Mrs.  Tuft's  family  ;  however  that  might 
be,  to  have  been  recommended  by  her  mother- 
in-law  was  quite  sufficient  to  set  Myra  against 
them,  and  she  settled  it  with  herself  that  she'd 
get  the  two  plain,  quaker-looking  creatures  out 
of  her  house  as  soon  as  she  could.  *' She'd 
no  notion  of  having  spies  set  over  her !"  Thej 
have  been  sent  to  the  right  about  long  ago, 
— you  may  rely  upon  that. 

Well,  you  knock  at  the  door.  Knock 
again, — nobody  hears  you,  perhaps. 

Knock  again. 

The  door  opens  at  last.  A  dirty,  slovenly- 
looking  woman,  wdth  an  old  black  gauze  cap, 
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and  old  dirtj  pink  flowers  on  each  side  of  it — 
a  dress  of  cheap,  flaring,  coloured  calico,  now 
all  begrimed  with  dirt — a  black  silk  apron, 
trimmed  with  pique,  hastily  tied  over  it — a 
collar,  that  had  once  been  white,  pinned  awry 
— a  dirty  face,  dirty  hands,  and  slip-slop 
shoes,  —  opens  the  door,  and  you,  haying 
inquired  whether  Mrs.  Tuft  is  at  home,  are 
marshalled  up  stairs. 

How  close,  musty,  and  disagreeable  the 
house  smells  as  you  enter  the  lobby !  There 
is  a  savour  of  bad  broth,  and  fat  that  has 
been  allowed  to  boil  over  on  the  bars  of  the 
fire,  coming  up  from  the  kitchen,  from  which 
sounds  of  scolding  also  are  heard, — such  as, 
"  ril  teach  you  to  be  out  of  the  way  when 
you're  wanted," — and  then  a  dirty  scrub  of 
a  foot-boy,  in  a  jacket  ill-brushed,  but  covered 
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^yitli  buttons,  row  behind  row,  comes  up 
buttoning  his  vest  with  both  hands  as  fast  as 
he  can,  and  takes  the  office  of  introduction 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  housemaid. 

The  stair  carpet  is  dirty  and  worn,  and  a 
piece  of  drugget,  that  had  once  been  white,  is 
laid  oyer  its  once  gaj,  but  now  faded,  colours. 
Go  up, — never  mind!  Pass  the  first  floor, 
where  an  old  bachelor  lives,  with  whom 
neither  you  nor  I  have  anything  to  do,  and 
enter  the  drawing  room,  which,  when  you 
last  saw  it,  was  so  pretty,  fresh,  and  tidy. 
It  is  June  or  July  perhaps,  but  there  is  a  fire 
in  the  grate  nevertheless,  and  a  great  heap  of 
ashes  upon  the  unswept  hearth.  That  uncom- 
fortable object  is  the  first  thing,  probably, 
which  strikes  you.  Upon  the  bars  of  the  grate 
behold   a   dirty,  unscoured  tin   saucej^an,  in 
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which  some  mess  or  other  is  simmering ;  upon 
two  chairs,  close  by  the  fire,  stands  what 
would,  in  old  times,  have  been  a  child's 
cradle,  but,  according  to  modern  fashions,  is 
a  bassinette  of  white  muslin,  trimmed  with 
lace,  lined  with  pink,  and  tied  up  with  pink 
ribbons.  But,  if  the  bassinette  had  been  up 
the  chimney,  it  could  hardly  be  blacker  than 
it  is  now,  and  the  pink  ribbons  are  as  dirty 
and  faded  as  it  is  possible  for  pink  ribbons 
to  be, — and  that,  as  we  haye  all  experienced, 
no  doubt,  is  saying  much.  They  are  more- 
over, hanging  in  a  most  slovenly  manner, 
some  in  dishevelled  bows,  some  in  long  strips, 
as  chance  may  have  ordered  it. 

Within  the  bassinette,  under  coverings  of 
which  all  we  shall  say  is  that  they  might  have 
been  a  great  deal  cleaner,  lies  a  pale,  sickly- 
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looking  babj,  with  puffed,  tallowy  cheeks,  and 
a  cap  trimmed  witli  dirty  lace,  and  dirtier 
blue  ribbon,  neither  asleep  nor  awake,  sucking 
its  thumb.  The  mother  sits  in  a  rocking 
chair,  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  fire, 
dressed  in  a  faded  barege  dress,  something 
unstitched  in  the  flounces,  and  something  out 
in  the  sleeve  ;  she  wears  a  richly  embroidered 
collar,  very  dirty,  and  in  holes  in  various 
places,  and  it  is  fastened  with  a  large,  tawdry 
brooch.  An  apology  for  a  cap,  in  the  shape 
of  a  front,  trimmed  with  blond  and  old 
pink  hawthorn  flowers,  is  placed  over  her 
tumbled,  tangled,  unhvight  ringlets,  w^hich 
still,  however,  fall  in  profusion  round  her  face. 
Her  feet  are  as  usual  thrust  into  her  shoes 
slipshod,  and  are  stretched  out  upon  a  faded 
footstool  which  stands  before  her.  She  is 
reading  a  circulating  library  novel. 
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Cast  your  eyes  round  the  room,— look  at 
the  chairs  standing  about  in  all  places  but 
where  they  should  be  ;  sit  down,  if  you  can, 
for  there  is  not  one  chair  without  some  litter 
or  other  upon  it. 

Upon  this  lies  a  gentleman's  coat  and 
cravat — upon  that  an  unfortunate  broken 
band-box,  the  lid  half  off,  displaying  a  smart 
pink  silk  bonnet  within — over  another  hangs 
a  once  handsome  shawl,  now  defiled  with  dust. 
I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  to  complete  Myra's 
appearance  she  had  a  barege  shawl,  hanging 
disconsolately  over  her  shoulders — handsome 
and  expensive  in  pattern — but  now  looking,  one 
did  not  well  know  why,  deplorably  shabby. 

The  table  is  covered  with  all  sorts  of  things. 
— A  cup  and  saucer,  with  a  something  in  the 
cup;  a  half-emptied  bottle  standing   by  the 
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side,  with  "to  be  taken  tliree  times-a  day" 
labelled  upon  it — ominously  telling  of  the 
chemist's  shop.  There  is  a  smell  from  the 
cup,  which  marvellously  betrays  what  that 
something  is,  which  chemists,  too  readily, 
compound  for  nervous  ladies.  A  torn  bag  of 
rusks  for  the  child  lies  by  the  bottle. 

i\n  untidy  work-box  —  the  varnish  all 
cracked  and  spoiled, — half  open,  and  filled 
with  all  manner  of  rubbish,  stands  opposite. — 
All  manner  of  things  :  bits  of  ribbon,  bits  of 
flowers,  bits  of  silk  and  muslin,  old  bits  of 
prints,  and  so  on,  are  stuffed  in. — Everything 
may  almost  be  found  but  the  right  things; 
needles,  scissors,  tapes,  or  threads. — Those 
are  the  only  articles  to  seek  in  this  omnium 
gatherum.  Poor  Tom's  book-case  is  still 
standing,  but  his  books  are  all  in  confusion; 
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some  standing  upriglit,  some  fallen  prostrate, 
some  the  right  way  upwards,  some  the  wrong. 
- — All  as  dusty  as  they  can  be,  and  so  are  his 
prints  and  little  drawings,  the  frames  all  dust, 
and  the  glasses  all  fly-blown. 

Alas,  poor  Tom! 

The  mistress  of  the  mansion  is  munching  a 
bit  of  biscuit  as  she  reads  her  noYel — and  the 
first  thing  she  does  when  she  hears  your  hand 
upon  the  lock  of  the  door,  is,  as  of  old,  to 
scuttle  down,  and  pull  the  heels  of  her  shoes 
up.  Then  she  rises  in  a  hurried  manner,  and 
draws  her  shawl  hastily  round  her,  to  hide  her 
torn  and  dirty  barege  gown,  and  begins  to 
apologise  for  being  caught  in  the  rough. 

As  if  there  were  any  reason  in  the  world 
why  she  should  be  in  the  rough,  sitting  there 
reading  a  dirty  novel;  except  that  she  is  the 
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idlest,  most  slatternly,  most  self- indulging, 
most  tiresome,  odious  creature  that  ever  poor 
man  was  married  to. 

Except  that  she  has  no  energy^  or  goodness, 
or  feeling  in  her,  and  consequently  that  she  is 
devoured  by  languor  and  ennuL — Except  that 
having  no  principle  of  duty,  no  habits  of  self- 
denial,  she  yields  to  every  inclination,  and 
that  her  inclinations  are  for  indolence  and 
negligence; — Except  that,  languid  from  in- 
action, she  has  begun  with  chemist's  cordials 
— fatal  beginning — and  dull  beyond  measure, 
for  want  of  rational  objects — though  she  has 
husband  and  a  child — can  do  nothing  but 
read  novels — read  novels,  from  morning  to 
night,  and  those  of  the  very  poorest  descrip- 
tion. 

But  worse  than  that,  far  worse,  she  gets 
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hold  of  those  infamous  translations  from  some 
of  the  most  infamous  French  novels,  which 
have  taken  the  corruptions  of  the  most  cor- 
rupt literature  that  exists  and  innoculated  this 
country  with  them. — And  this  in  sixpenny 
and  shilling  cheap  editions — Cheap,  poisonous^, 
and  accessible  to  all,  as  gin!  Oh  shame !: 
shame  !  shame  ! — horror !  horror !  horror ! 

To  get  a  living  by  disseminating  such, 
poison  I — Better  let  it  be  the  Aqua  Toffana 
at  once  !  Kill  the  body,  if  you  must !  Make 
your  fortunes  by  its  destruction,  if  you  will 
and  dare. — But  spare  the  soul!  Spare  the 
soul! 

And  how  did  poor  Thomas  bear  this  decay 
and  ruin  of  his  whole  little  social  system  1 

Like  an  angel. 

Poor  fellow !     It   came   upon  him  by  de- 
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grees.  People  who  fall  so  low  as  this  are 
seldom  quite  aware  how  low  thej  have  fallen. 
That  helped  him  a  little — but  it  was  not  much. 

He  was  at  first  yery  uncomfortable. — Being 
very  uncomfortable  was  only  the  prelude  to 
being  very  unhappy. 

He  had  at  first  gently  remonstrated,  when 
he  saw  the  daily  advances  of  slovenliness, 
waste,  and  disorder,  in  his  little  household  : 
but  his  remonstrances  were  met  with  tears, 
and  complaints  of  his  barbarous  unkindness, — 
all  done  with  a  certain  languid  air  of  depend- 
ance  which  disarmed  his  displeasure  for  the 
moment.  But  things  grew  worse]  and  worse, 
till — like  the  impetus  of  a  descending  ava- 
lanche— rapidly  and  rapidly  the  descent  in- 
creased, as  they  advanced ;  and  then  Thomas 
took  courage  and  spoke  out,  and  remonstrated 
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frankly  and  strongly,  and  like  a  sensible  man 
as  lie  was. 

But  a  good-for-nothing  woman  is  more  than 
a  match  for  any  man,  be  he  who  he  may — let 
men  take  heed  to  that  truth.  The  reasons, 
the  representations,  the  commands  of  the  hus- 
band were  met  at  first  with  ridicule,  next  with 
angry  recrimination,  at  last  with  defiance  and 
contempt. 

His  fair  rose-bud — his  angel — his  soft,  beau- 
tiful, languishing  Myra,  proved  herself  a  very 
fury,  when  she  was  found  fault  with,  and  a 
husband's  just  authority  asserted.  She  was 
bold,  for  she  was  heartless. — She  scolded, 
because  she  was  vexed  and  irritable. — She 
despised  him  openly,  because  she  had  no  dread 
of  doing  wrong. 

Upon  which  side  victory  would  incline,   in 
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a  contest  like  this,  was  sure  not  to  remain 
long  doubtful. 

A  hard  heart  against  a  soft  one — indif- 
ference to  wrong  against  the  most  scrupulous 
fear  of  being  unjust  or  unkind — a  sweet,  gentle, 
docile  temper,  pitted  against  an  irritable, 
violent,  ungovernable  spirit. 

The  gentle  and  kind  husband,  manlj  and 
determined  as  he  was,  and  would  have  proved 
himself — had  proved  himself  to  be — in  his 
struggles  with  the  world  without  his  own  door 
— was  subdued  bj  the  ceaseless  pelting  of  the 
storm  within. 

He  gave  up  the  point  and  was  content,  so 
it  might  but  be  in  peace,  to  return  to  the 
miserable  home  I  have  described — A  home 
which  the  gains  of  his  industry  were  sufficient 
to  have  made  a  little  palace  of  comfort— if  it 
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had  not  been  for  the  reckless  misgOYernment 
of  his  wife. 

Mjra  was  one  of  those  who  hold  labour 
beneath  them.  To  work,  in  her  eyes,  was  to 
degrade  one's  self  Her  idea  of  a  fine  ladj 
was,  no  other  than  of  one  who  is  waited 
upon,  and  who  does  nothing  herself ;  and  her 
natural  indolence  marvellously  aided  her  in 
her  desire  to  play  that  part. 

But  the  worst  evil  was  yet  to  come. 

Idleness,  as  I  told  you,  produced  languor — 
languor,  ennui — ennui  the  unwholesome  craving 
for  vicious  excitement.  The  chemist  was  near 
— and  soon  the  bright  red  spot  upon  the  upper 
part  of  the  cheek,  and  the  hard  glare  of  the 
eye,  began  to  tell  an  alarming  tale. 

How  could  she, — a  nurse — do  without  some- 
thing comfortable  to  keep  her  up? 
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So  it  began.  Look  at  the  poor  babe — You 
see  what  a  bloated,  unhealthy  little  thing  it  is! 

Poor  Thomas  was  fond  of  his  child,  dirty 
and  disagreeable  looking  as  it  ^yas.  It  had 
its  ineffable  smiles  of  infant  innocence — it 
found  its  way  to  the  father's  heart,  and  he 
loved  it. 

Seeing  how  it  was  neglected,  he  wanted, 
when  it  was  weaned,  to  have  taken  it  to  his 
father's  house,  and  given  it  in  charge  to  Phoebe ; 
but  though  Myra  cared  little  for  the  child  her- 
self, her  jealousy  was  fiercely  aroused  at  such 
a  proposal.  She  was  furious  as  a  bear  robbed 
of  her  cubs,  at  the  idea  of  "  lier  child,  her  own 
child,"  being  given  up  to  Phcebe. 

I  will  make  an  odious  history  short. 

Another  child  came,  and  before  Myra  had 
well   recovered   from   a    lying-in,   which   the 
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relaxed  state  of  her  nerves  and  muscles  ren- 
dered more  than  usually  tedious,  she  was 
inrited  to  join  a  paitj  to  go  down  the  river 
and  eat  whitebait. 

The  summer  was  cold,  and  the  weather 
uncertain.  Thomas  remonstrated  in  vain — 
go  she  would.  His  mother  spoke  seriously 
and  earnestly,  but  go  she  was  determined — 
nothing  on  earth  should  prevent  her.  "  They 
were  all  ready  enough  to  advise  her  to 
exert  herself  when  there  was  something  dis- 
agreeable to  be  done — but  when  there  was  a 
little  pleasure  in  view  for  her,  poor  thing ! — who 
never  had  any  pleasure — oh,  then  nothing 
would  serve  them  but  she  must  keep  quietly 
at  home." 

So  she  declaimed.     The  tirade  was  long. 

A  wilful  woman  must  have  her  way,  and  go 
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she  did.  And  she  caught  a  dreadful  cold, 
which  settled  upon  her  chest.  She  had  no 
constitution  to  battle  with  it,  and  she  obsti- 
nately refused  to  submit  to  the  proper  reme- 
dies, which,  persevered  in  from  the  first, 
perhaps  might  have  saved  her ;  and  so  into  a 
gallopping  consumption  Myra  fell,  and  she 
died  just  in  time  to  save  the  life  of  her  two 
poor  babies,  who  were  placed  in  Phoebe's 
care,  and  by  that  care  were  saved. 


Even  when  the  worst  and  the  most  useless 
die,  nature  asserts  her  rights.  Lettice  shed 
many  tears  over  her  sister's  early  fate;  and 
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Thomas  remembered  only  how  lovely  and  how 
dear  she  once  had  been  to  him. 

But  once  fairly  carried  from  the  scene,  and 
these  pious  feelings  of  tenderness  over,  nobody 
missed  her.  She  passed  away  from  this  life, 
and  it  was  almost  as  if  she  had  never  been. 

Thomas  was  restored  to  his  family,  to  his 
neat  bachelor  habits,  and  his  pretty,  clean 
home.  Phoebe  took  charge  of  his  little  chil- 
dren, of  whom  he  was  beyond  measure  fond. 
They  were  two  little  girls,  good  little  things, 
but  not  paragons  of  beauty.  He  was  not 
sorry  for  that. 

Whether  he  ever  ventured  to  cast  his  lot  in 
the  matrimonial  way  again,  I  have  not  exactly 
ascertained. 

Perhaps  he  did — perhaps  he  did  not. 

Perhaps  hope  triumphed  over  experience; 
perhaps  experience  over  hope. 
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One  tiling  I  do  believe,  that  if  he  chose 
again,  his  next  wife  was  neither  like  a  rose 
bud  dipped  in  dew,  nor  like  a  njmph  of 
the  forest — nor  like  a  sjlph — nor  like  any 
other  thing  of  such  poetical  nature,  but  some 
well  brought  up,  sensible,  kind-hearted  girl 
who  knew  how  to  keep  her  husband's  house  in 
order,  and  to  prize  an  honest  man's  heart  when 
she  had  got  it. 


THE   END. 
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